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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





September—Month of 
Education and Church 
Loyalty 


Beside the Hearthstone 
Study Book for Septem- 
ber 


“People! People! 
People!” 


Religious Education 
Week 


Sabbath Observance 
Day, September 17 


Women of the Church 
Concerned with “Educa- 
tion in Local Church” 





Education and Church Loyalty will be emphasized throughout the Church 
during the month of September. As this month marks the end of vaca- 
tion season and as schools are reopening, people are settling down for 
the winter’s work. Now is the time for every group in every church to 
check its program, seeing that it is meeting the needs of those for whom 
it is intended. Then the task of re-enlisting members who have been in- 
active during the summer and of interesting newcomers to the community 
in the work of the church will be a simple one. By getting off to an early 


start in this endeavor, you will discover that the months ahead will yield 
rich spiritual benefits. 


With renewed emphasis on family living and the teaching of religion 
in the home, the book, Beside the Hearthstone, by Dr. R. A. Lapsley, 
has been chosen for the special study book this year. This illustrated 
volume published by the John Knox Press contains guidance for Chris- 
tian growth in families. Every young adult and adult group in your 
church should read and study this book and then strive to make more 


Christian the homes in which today’s children and youth are preparing 
to meet tomorrow’s problems. 


The theme for the annual Rally Day program this year is “People! 
People! People!” The date for this observance as set by the General As- 
sembly is September 24, although a local church may wish to use another 
Sunday during this season. The program centers around the 45 million 
people in our Southland, the 654,000 in our Presbyterian family, and 
the 28 million unclaimed by any denomination. What are we doing 
about them? Copies of this program as well as display posters and special 
ideas for making this day a success in your church are available from 
the Board of Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Virginia. One of the 
main parts of the program will be the special offering for Education. 
This money goes to support regional directors and their assistants; it 
makes available to churches unable to buy it free Sunday-school litera- 
ture; it provides vacation Bible schools in areas which could not have 


them otherwise; and it furthers the work of the Division of Higher 
Education. 


Rally Day is but the beginning of Religious Education Week, September 
24—October 1. Every department and age in the Sunday school will 
want to have a share in the church-wide observance of this week. Sug- 
gestions have been made how children, youth, adults, leaders, all may 
make this week a highlight in the life of the church. Details of these plans 
are found in the Earnest Worker for September or can be had by writ- 
ing to the Board of Education. 


Every church member attending church—this is the purpose of a Sunday 
set aside for Sabbath Observance. In the church service, members might 
be led to feel the need for a more consecrated observance of the Sabbath 
after the formal worship service is closed. 


In keeping with the study throughout the Church, the Women will be 
emphasizing “Education in the Local Church.” The theme for the general 
meeting will be “And Learn of Me.” In the circles “Daniel’s Prayer” 
will be the topic for the Bible study. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e “So This Is Church Exten- 
sion . . .’—the story of the work 
which the Board of Church Ex- 
tension through its five divisions 
has been charged with by our 
Church. 





— 
e The plans contained in this 
issue for Religious Education 
Study Season and Rally Day. 
“People! People! People!’’ offers 
a challenging word for all those 
wanting to help meet the great 
need for evangelizing the South. 
Parents eager to make their 
homes more Christian will want 
to participate in the study of 
home life outlined in “Homes 
More Lastingly Christian.” Dr. 
Edward D. Grant points out the 
ways in which the Rally Day 
offering is used in “Why Should 
I Give on Rally Day This Year?” 


Gremnese 

e Suggestions for co-operation 
between parents of children just 
Starting to school and their 
teachers which Miss Gabbard 
makes in “Beginning Together.” 
, 

e “A Growing Trend in Cor- 
poration Support for Private 
Philanthropy,” in which Mr. 
Marts explains the opportunity 
before every corporation to re- 
duce its taxes by rendering valu- 
able service to church, educa- 
tional, and other philanthropic 
groups. 
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e Mr. Gillespie’s story of the 
thirty-four brand new mission- 
aries who have just finished 
their final preparatory training 
at the Montreat Missionary Can- 
didates School and are now 
ready to go out “With But One 
Purpose!” 





+ 


e An analysis of the trends of 
giving in our Church which Dr. 
J. G. Patton has made in “Your 
Dollars—At Work for the 
Church.” He shows how while 
the total giving of the Church 
has increased tremendously, the 
proportionate giving to benevo- 
lent causes has been reduced 
considerably. 
EE Ye 








e Our cover photo of Jacob De 
Shazer and Mitsuo Fuchida and 
their story on page 390. 
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his part in the need to reach, teach, to win 


Every Presbyterian pauses during religious education season to consider 





People! People! People! 


By JAMES M. CARR* 


PEOPLE! What else matters? 


The family and the nation, the church and the 
school, the community and industry are all united 
in this common feeling—‘‘People, what else mat- 
ters?” 

Our national welfare, the future of our homes, 
the strength and support of the church and the 
school, not to mention business, industry, commerce, 
and agriculture—all depend upon what happens to 
people, the human resources of the nation! This 
is especially true of the South. Rupert Vance in 
his All These People, a study of the nation’s human 
resources in the South, writes of the place of the 
South in our nation’s total population increase. In 
referring to conditions twenty years ago he states: 

“The Southeast, with slightly over one-fifth of 


*Secretary Town and Country Church Department and Sunday 
School Extension Department, Board of Church Extension. 


the population [of the nation] and one-eighth of the 
national income accounted for 35 percent of the 
increase.” 

Another sociologist of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics tells us that about half 
of the total increase of population for our whole 
nation is produced by a quarter of the nation’s 
people, the people of the rural South. 


Our own people 


Many of these are our own people. There are 
675,472 members of our 3,647 churches. That’s a 
lot of people. A great church we are. Every loyal 
Presbyterian in the South has a right to be proud of 
our progress. We have had a net growth of 218,379 
during the last twenty-five years. Add to these a 
conservative estimate of children in our homes 


and Sunday schools whose names are not yet on our 
church rolls, and we have about one million in 








our Southern Presbyterian family. 

Who are these people? Some are little babies. 
Their only contact with the church is their name 
on a little cradle hanging by a pink or blue ribbon 
on the nursery roll of the church. 

One is a six-year-old girl, and another is her 
four-year-old brother at Wallace, North Carolina. 
Though they are not yet members of the church, 
both have their own church offering envelopes and 
are as faithful as their parents in making their 
weekly offerings at the church service. 

Some are boys and girls who last summer attended 
the first Junior Camp held by North Mississippi 
Presbytery at their new church camp at the old 
Hopewell Church near Oxford, Mississippi. 

Some are Pioneer young people at Camp Se- 
quoyah in Bristol, Virginia, enjoying a week of 
fellowship and study and insisting upon every pos- 
sible minute of splashing and swimming in the lake. 

Some are vivacious young people of Senior age 
attending classes at their Presbytery Conference, 
but making sure there is plenty of time for “roam- 
ing in the gloaming.” 

Some are more dignified students in our colleges, 
formulating life principles, trying to discover their 
own solutions to the maze of problems confront- 
ing youth today. Some are in graduate schools, 
preparing to practice law, medicine, or dentistry; 
to teach; to be ministers of the Gospel. 

Some are young parents, with many little children, 
getting established in life, yet keeping before them- 
selves the call of the Christ and the challenge of 
the Church. 

Some are executives in business, industry, direct- 
ing the affairs of commerce. Others are day laborers 
in the factories manning the wheels of industry, 
and there are thousands of farmers, working with 
God and with nature, to feed a hungry world, 
living on plantations and in tenant houses and 
rearing their young in far greater numbers than 
their urban contemporaries. 

Some are older people, slowing down in the 
steady drive, beginning to hand over the reins to 
younger hands and minds. Some are in the shadows 
of the evening-waiting for their call to embark. 
These are our people, our very own, almost a mil- 
lion! 

Many of them are active in the Church, faithful 
and loyal. They helped in bringing 69,062 members 
into our Church last year. They gave the $38,074, 
706.00 which was contributed to all causes. They 
paid the bill for sending new missionaries to the 
foreign field. They gave the funds which were 
used in new building projects. They paid salaries 
for larger numbers of home missionaries and for 
Sunday-school extension workers and vacation 
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Bible school workers. They are our mainstay and 
support. 

But some have not measured up to their challenge 
and opportunity. Some have not attended church 
as they should. Some have not given as the Lord 
has prospered them. 

Many of those who are our own do not acknow- 
ledge as our own. Yet we are responsible for them. 
They are a field for service. We must use our 
faithful members as a force, and reach those of our 
own household who have ceased to satisfy the 
thirst of their souls with the living waters offered 
by our 3,647 churches. 


Nobody’s People 


Some are not our own. If we exclude all those 
who are nominal members of all churches, there are 
still a great many more who belong. to nobody’s 
church. These compose about 60% of our total 
Southern population. 

There are more than 16,000,000 children under 
seven years of age in our nation, and more than 
34,000,000 children and youth under fourteen 
years of age! A conservative estimate places 12,000, 
ooo of them in the South. A liberal estimate places 
4,000,000 of these 12,000,000 in somebody’s Sunday 
school. The other 8,000,000 children and youth, 
the 25,000,000 unreached by the churches, where 
are they? 

Some are whole families with many children, in 
tenant homes, or homes of day laborers. In a recent 
year one pastor transported about fifteen children 
in his car to attend his vacation Bible school. 
Among them were five small children from one 
home where there were five other children. No one 
in that home had been attending Sunday school 
anywhere. But soon afterwards that father and 
mother and their ten children began attending 
Sunday school. There was a 10% increase in total 
Sunday-school enrollment when that family came 
in. 

Some are children in the underprivileged sections 
of small towns, where their parents have been 
neglected by the churches. Some church leaders 
have passed them by with the cold heartless remark, 
“Oh, those people wouldn’t do us any good.” 

Some are in small towns where the churches are 
made up of “good people” who have not caught 
the vision of need and the opportunity for service 
in their own communities. 

Some are early teen-aged boys who loaf al]l day 
Sunday, swimming, fishing, or just plain ‘doin’ 
nuthin’.” On a recent Sunday morning I drove to 
a small town near Atlanta where I was to preach 
at a morning church service. I approached that town 
at about 10:15 a. m. Just on the edge of town I 
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passed two groups of early teen-aged boys with 
fishing poles on their shoulders. 

Some are fathers who have never learned Christ, 
men who are so busy earning a living, and as they 
think, making provision for their families, that 
they fail to realize their higher responsibility for 
their own household. One such father whose hold- 
ings were worth $100,000.00 gave his obligation to 
earn more for his family as his excuse for in- 
activity in the church. 

Some are leaders in community life in towns 
and cities, potential leaders for the church, but 
still unchallenged. One such man was a driving 
force in a civic club, but little more than a nominal 
member of his church. Approached with the pro- 
posal that his name be offered his congregation in 
an election of deacons, he objected. But when his 
pastor insisted that he should give his Lord and his 
church as much of himself as he gave his civic club, 
he agreed. And he became a good deacon in his 
church. 

Some are segregated from older established 
churches by barriers that are greater than distance. 
In Pritchard, Mississippi, on Sunday morning a 
congregation gathers at “God’s Streetcar” for their 
services. This streetcar sitting in a shady grove is 
the only house of worship in the community. 
Recently I heard P. T. Howard, a planter of the 
Mississippi delta and the Superintendent of the 
Streetcar Sunday School, describe his Sunday school 
one Sunday when seventy people were in attend- 
ance, 


Everybody’s Responsibility 


Here they are: nobody’s people but everybody's 
responsibility. The person who belongs to no church 
is the responsibility of every church until some 
church is successful in winning him to Christ. 
What shall we do about all these people? 

Let’s reach them! This means finding them 
through surveys and friendly visitation. A survey 
is more than a census. Its purpose is a friendly 
contact with all people of a community to discover 


their spiritual needs and their desire for a Sunday 
school or a church. 

“When in doubt, visit!” A former Sunday-school 
extension worker, now the wife of one of our 
pastors, had been teaching a class of Senior young 
people in her Sunday school. On one Sunday she 
realized that she had all present whose names were 
on the active roll. But she wasn’t satisfied, for there 
was a large group on the inactive roll, and they were 
possibilities for somebody’s Sunday-school class. 
From her Sunday-school extension days she recalled 
her favorite and most meaninful slogan, ‘““When in 
doubt, visit.” Checking the list of inactive members, 
she discovered that several lived within a block of 
her own home. Her visitation paid off in an in- 
creased class. 

Let’s teach them! “What is the best way for the 
Church to minister to poor people?” I recently 
asked Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin. From his rich 
experience, his reply was: 

“Give them religion by getting them into the 
Sunday school.” If this is done, something happens 
to their souls, and to their self-respect, and to their 
ambitions. It leads to creating in them desires for 
a better way of life. One church specializes in sell- 
ing itself to its community through the Sunday 
school. The pastor sends forth his teams of volun- 
teer visitors into the homes. They talk up the 
Sunday school through using pictures, one of which 
is a picture of the Sunday school. To a mother the 
visitor will say, “You have a little boy. Don’t you 
think he would look nice right in the center of that 
picture? Wouldn’t he have a good time and learn 
a lot of worth-while things in a group like that?” 

Let’s Evangelize Them! Reaching the unreached, 
getting them into Sunday school, teaching them 
the Word of God, are all for the purpose of leading 
everyone to know Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, 
to seek His way of life, and to follow His principles 
and ideals. 

People—People—People, so many people with- 
out Christ! Let’s reach them; let’s teach them; let’s 
win them to Christ. 





Missionary Arrivals and Sailings 


From Brasil 
Rev. and Mrs. L. G. Calhoun and three children, July 10. 


From Africa 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira Moore and three children,-May 30. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. K. Hobson, June 10. 
Miss Virginia Holladay, June 27. : 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Shive and two sons, June 20. 


SEPTEMBER, 1950 


To Africa 


Mrs. Day Carper and three children sailed from New 
York July 7. 

Mr. Carper has been in Belgium studying and is joining 
his family on the field. 


To Brasil 


Mr. A. B. Coit, Jr., new missionary, sailed July 13, on 
Moore McCormack Line, S. S. Uruguay, from New 
York. 
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Yesterday’s 
Foe Is 


Today’s Friend 


Hatred turned to love? Two airmen, 
one Japanese, one American, show 


how through Christ it is possible 


Mr. DeShazer (left microphone) presents his testimony at 

the meeting in Osaka. He is speaking through an interpreter 

(at the right microphone), while Mr. Fuchida (seated on far 
left) listens and waits his turn to speak. 
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wo former air force men, one an American 
T nember of the Doolittle bombing raid over 

Toyko, and the other the Japanese squadron 
commander of the fateful Pearl Harbor attack, 
together on a Japanese platform as friends and co- 
workers in a common task! Impossible? Certainly 
not, when each had found a reason as important as 
the cause of Christ to bring him to that platform! 

Such was the story on a night last May in Osaka, 
Japan. The American, Rev. Jacob DeShazer, had 
had his first glimpse of Japan from the air as he flew 
over Toyko with Doolittle dropping bombs of 
destruction. His plane was one of the ones shot 
down that day, and he spent two miserable years 
in a Japanese prison camp. At first he felt nothing 
but hatred toward his captors. Gradually, in his 
despair there came into his heart a longing to recall 
his childhood teachings of Christ. He wanted to 
renew his faith through reading the Scripture. He 
came to look upon those who held him in prison 
not as hated enemies but as men without Christ, 
misguided and led astray. His hatred melted to 
pity, even to love and a desire to help them. He 
vowed that were he ever to leave that foul prison 
he would prepare himself to come back to Japan— 
as a bearer of the message of Christ and the 
brotherly love which He taught. This resolve has 
become a reality, and DeShazer is in Japan today 
as a Methodist missionary. 

The story of the second man begins as Mitsuo 
Fuchida casually leafed through a pamphlet in the 
Toyko railroad station while waiting for a train. 
The title of this pamphlet was “I Was a Prisoner 
of Japan” and its author, Jacob DeShazer. Fuchida 
had led 360 planes into Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941. He had lifted the curtain of global war- 
fare that day by dispatching the order, “Whole 
squadron plunge into attack!” He had known what 
it is to hate one’s enemy, 
and he still resented the 
presence of his conquer- 
ors in Japan. But some- 
times he felt an empti- 
ness, a yearning for an 
unknown inner peace so, 
he was slightly interested 
in a statement by an 
enemy airman. As he 
read his interest turned 
to amazement at De- 
Shazer’s account of ha- 
tred changed into love. 
Amazement was followed 
by an intense curiosity 
to read this Scriptural 
story to which DeShazer 
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Based on an account 
by Mrs. W.C. 


McLauchlin 


referred. He bought a Testament, and before finish- 
ing the first thirty pages he was so captivated that he 
said, “This is it.”” Convinced that he should become 
a Christian he contacted the Pocket Testament 
League representatives who showed him the way. 
His heart was opened, and in a hotel in Osaka, he 
gave himself to the Lord. “Now,” he says, “I feel 
great joy in my daily Bible reading and my heart is 
filled with peace as I kneel down to pray. I have de- 
cided to believe what is revealed in the Bible, accept 
it, and stand as His witness, telling others this truth, 
with the help of the Lord.” 

So on that May night in Osaka over 5,000 people 
were packed into the large auditorium with 3,000 
more on the outside eager to hear what these two 
men had to say. Eloquently they told the stories of 
their experiences, how through Christ each had 
come to know how to love his enemies and how 
they each had now resolved to lead others to Him. 
Other missionaries, among them Presbyterians 
Rev. and Mrs. W. C. McLauchlin, gathered there 
on the platform, thrilled as hundreds of young 

eople came forward to accept Christ at the con- . . aaiibevaniiams 
Goiee of the stirring a of these two Mt DeShazer (left) ord oi tds bene alan srliat dials 
brothers in God. 

Such is the Spirit working in and through the one another a few short years ago. Such is Chris- 
lives of young men who felt nothing but hatred for _ tianity in Japan today. 








The Board of World Missions takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the appointment of Mr. Albert Barge Coit, 
Jr. as an agricultural missionary to Brazil. Mr. Coit 
was born in Newellton, Louisiana, and later graduated 
from Newellton High School. His college course was 
taken at L. S. U., Baton Rouge, from which institution 
he received the B.S. degree in horticulture in 1949. 
During the war years he served in the United States 
Marines. For the past year he has been a special stu- 
dent at Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 

Mr. Coit attended the summer Missionary Institute 
at Montreat during 1949. He will serve as a teacher in 
the Agricultural School of Gammon Institute, at Lav- 
ras, Minas Gerais. 
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Homes More Lastingly Christian 


If parents will avail themselves of an unusual 
opportunity, September, 1950, will be the starting 
place for a reformation in Christian nurture un- 
equalled in the history of Presbyterianism. 


By HARVEY WALTERS* 








he four weeks of September have been set 
T mide this year for a dynamic presentation of 

a study course for every member of the family 
at home and in the church. The sole purpose of 
the study will be to help parents face up to their 
privileges and responsibilities in their own homes so 
that the homes may be more Christian than they 
have ever been before. 


Study Book—Beside the Hearthstone 

The background reading or study book, Beside 
the Hearthstone, is a narrative comparing the 
family of “yesterday” with the family of autos, 
movies, and super-salesmen. Although it reads 
like a novel and you will not want to put it down 
once you've begun reading it, a companion guide 
for parents’ study, Your Church and Your Home, 
makes definite assignments, emphasizes important 
points to remember and discuss, lists additional 
resource material, and even suggests questions and 
projects for parents and children working together 
in the “home study course.” 

For example, the book points out that grand- 
mother belonged to one organization, the Woman’s 
Missionary Society of her church. “Granddaughter,” 
says the author, “belongs to fifteen. . . . All these 
activities are good and proper and worth while. 
But is it any wonder . . . that her home and children 
often come out the little end of the horn?” 


Study Guide—Your Church and Your Home 

The study guide then asks each parent to ask 
himself the following questions: To how many 
organizations do I belong? How about other mem- 
bers of my family? How much time away from 


*Former director of Christian Family Life, Board of Education. 
Present Director of Public Relations for the General Council. 
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home does each require? Are we as a Christian 
family acting wisely? Which of these organizations 
should have priority? How much priority are we 
giving to the church and home? 

The importance of having the study guide to 
use with the study book cannot be emphaized too 
much. In the study book section entitled “Danger 
in the Comics,” the author points out that there 
are five times as many comics published now as in 
1940. 

Then the guide comes forth with this pertinent 
question: How can we help our children select their 
comic books wisely? How often do we talk con- 
structively with them about what they read in 
comic strips? Shall we ban them from our homes 
(and let our children read them at a friend’s home)? 
What are we doing from day to day about these 
“picture books”? And, of course, Beside the Hearth- 
stone tries to help each parent answer these vital 
questions for himself. 

In the back of the guide there is a list of agencies 
providing free materials for families. This feature 
alone makes the guide worth many times more than 
twenty-five cents. Copies of the paper-bound edition 
of the larger study book are priced at one dollar. 
Thus, for $1.25 a parent may secure the latest and 
most complete set of study materials (book and 
guide) in the Christian home today. 


Ground Work 
Your local church comes into the picture at the 
beginning of the study. Books and guides will be 
ordered in advance. A steering committe will have 
been appointed. Some time during the last week 
in August, a preliminary meeting of the congrega- 
tion will have been called and a selected discussion 
(Continued on page 395) 
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Rally Day Offering, now that the Board of 

Education in Richmond no longer is respon- 
sible for Sunday School Extension?” To those who 
misconceived the Rally Day appeal as exclusively 
for Sunday School Extension these past fifteen years, 
this word of explanation may be of interest. 

Apparently the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education prior to 1930 counted largely upon 
Rally Day offerings to finance their program of 
educational expansion which went generally under 
the title “Sunday School Extension.” This covered 
the support of workers in various synods who 
served under different titles ranging from Sunday 
School Extension Worker to Synod’s Director of 
Religious Education. Since the titles were not 
standardized, neither was the type of work, nor 
were the workers themselves in any sense on equal 
footing financially or otherwise. All had some 
responsibility for extending the Sunday-school move- 
ment into needy areas, but synods were not of one 
mind as to who should do this work or how it could 
best be done. Ministers, laymen and laywomen of 
varying degrees of experience and training were 
all involved. No pattern had at that time been 
produced that could commend the unqualified 
support of every synod’s committee, and some in- 
deed regarded it as partly Religious Education and 
partly Home Missions, and as a result supported 
the work out of both treasuries. 

With the reorganization of the Committee on 
Religious Education and Publication in the mid- 
thirties, Sunday School Extension was redefined 
jointly by the Home Missions and Religious Ed- 
ucation Committees as the work of young women 
with special training in the field of Religious Ed- 
ucation, preferably in our own Assembly’s Training 
School, who, under Regional Directors, would open 
up new unreached areas, and encourage nearby 
self-supporting churches to “extend” their Sunday- 
school facilities and organization to meet the needs 
of these communities. Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, 
Director of Country Church and Sunday School 
Extension, gave able leadership to this movement, 
and new areas were opened up through the eftorts 
of the young women employed by him to help 
local churches in this task. 

Since Dr. McLaughlin’s Department of Country 
Church and Sunday School Extension was only a 
small part of the total field program of the Executive 
Committee, and since much of this Sunday School 
Extension program required no financing, merely 
supervision, the appeal for the Rally Day Offering 
gradually became less and less that of Sunday School 
Extension and more and more an appeal for the 
support of the whole program of Religious Edu- 


Te question is being asked: “What about the 
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cation. As this was done, the whole Religious Ed- 
ucation program of the Executive Committee be- 
came more and more missionary-minded, and every 
phase of the educational organization carried some 
responsibility for the extension program. 

Interestingly enough, this will remain true under 
our new reorganization. It just is not possible to 
promote a Sunday-school movement that is not 
concerned about extending itself to un-Sunday- 
schooled and unchurched communities. Such a 
program would reflect neither the spirit of our 
Church nor the purpose of our Board of Edu- 
cation. Therefore, although the actual supervision 
of the young women engaged full time in Sunday 
School Exension has changed hands, our Regional 
Directors of Religious Education will still nec- 
essarily be deeply involved in the process of stim- 
ulating interest of sessions, superintendents, and 
teachers in unchurched groups of children and 
youth within reach, and in seeing that proper 
training is given to all those who take part in the 
venture. This help has already been pledged to the 
Sunday School Extension workers in the field. 

In the meantime, as for the past fifteen years, 
the appeal of the Rally Day Offering will continue 
to feature the field outreach of the program of 
Religious Education, including pioneer efforts of 
Regional Directors, and to emphasize the fact that 
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the educational work under the Board of Education 
will continue to serve needy groups through the 
training of their leaders; strengthening of their 
organizations; providing free literature and other 
supplies where needed; establishing training schools 
within their reach; and arranging visits to them by 
the Regional Director so that these Sunday schools 
might quickly think of themselves as “normal” 
Sunday schools rather than “underprivileged” 
groups. 

This alters little, if at all, the Rally Day appeal 
this year or the use of the Rally Day offering. As 
a matter of fact, the actual support of Sunday 
School Extension workers this year will continue 
to be from the Rally Day offerings. This, however, 
will not be true one year hence, since by that time 
the reorganized budget of the Assembly will trans- 
fer this support to the new Board in Atlanta. 

We, therefore, can but ask the Church to continue 
to give sacrificially to the Rally Day offering this 
year to support what is perhaps the most aggressive 
educational program our Church has ever enjoyed. 


The leadership of this program in the field—re- 
gional directors and their assistants—depends en- 
tirely upon church offerings for support of their 
growing work, and we are confident that with the 
splendid assistance of Dr. James M. Carr, Secretary 
of the Sunday School Extension Department of the 
Board of Church Extension, our work will be even 
more productive in the days ahead. 

And, above all, do not forget that not only is 
the “regular” field program of the Board of Edu- 
cation dependent upon a generous Rally Day offer- 
ing for its support, but the Program of Progress 
for Religious Education is definitely counting up- 
on an increased offering by at least $100,000.00 to 
provide the educational facilities authorized by the 
Assembly five years ago. A growing church demands 
larger service; larger service depends upon enlarged 
facilities; and these depend completely upon a 
successful Program of Progress campaign in every 
Presbyterian church this year. Pray for the Board 
and its work, and back up this prayer by your own 
generous support of the Rally Day offering. 


RALLY DAY BANNER 


ave you ever heard of the Rally Day Banner? 
H: not, we hope you will this September. 

Evidently a good many Sunday schools have 
heard of it during the years, and there are some who 
think so much of it that they have succceeded in 
keeping it on their walls for several years in succes- 
sion. Perhaps you would like to join this splendid 
group. . 

There are those, of course, who heartily dis- 
approve of anything that even looks like an “award” 
for doing what they ought to do anyway. And in 
the main, they are quite right! But while they 
present their cogent arguments, there are many 
Sunday schools which are looking not for rewards 
but for something special as an incentive to special 
effort. While in no sense working for recognition 
or for anything else to feed their ego, they feel the 
need of objectifying to their Sunday schools the 
particular goals they have in mind, and to these the 
Rally Day Banner seems to fill a need. 


*Executive Secretary, Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, 
U. S 
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Unfortunately, only one school in each presbytery 
can get a banner. Perhaps someone can figure out a 
plan whereby every Presbyterian Sunday school 
can get one. If you have ideas along this line it 
may be exactly what the Board of Education is 
looking for. Send them along to the Executive 
Secretary who will appreciate them tremendously 
and may be able to adopt them before another 
Rally Day season. 


But as it now stands, the 1950 Banners will be 
presented to the one Sunday school in each Pres- 
bytery which sends in to the Treasurer of the 
Board of Education before November go of this 
year the largest per capita offering. This is figured 
on a basis of the Sunday-school membership as 
reported to the 1950 General Assembly. For exam- 
ple, if your Sunday school was reported to the last 
Assembly as having 100 members, and on this com- 
ing Rally Day you should take an offering of 
$500, obviously your per capita offering would be 
$5.00. If no other school in your presbytery had 
a higher average, you would win the Banner this 
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Sunday-School Superintendent Bill Richardson of Second 

Church, Richmond, Virginia, greets two of his members in 

front of the church. This Sunday school is a winner of the 
Rally Day Banner. 


year. Simple, isn’t it? But not so simple when a lot 
of Sunday schools in the same presbytery are after 
it. And a few are so anxious to retain the Banner 
from year to year after receiving it once that they 
make it hard for anyone to get it away from them. 
That, of course, is where the plan can be misused. 





Homes More Lastingly Christian 


But as long as a Sunday school gives generously to 
glorify God and to expand His Kingdom through 
Sunday-school extension there isn’t much chance 
of that. 

If you have never received the Rally Day Banner, 
this is a good year to try to get it. Everything 
necessary to a good Rally Day program is provided 
free of charge by the Board of Education in Rich- 
mond. There are enough un-Sunday-schooled child- 
ren, youth, and grownups in your neighborhood to 
bring out the largest Rally Day attendance in years. 
Then the big job of bringing them back every 
Sunday thereafter really begins. That’s what Rally 
Day is for—to reach people and to hold them after 
they are reached. Since so many children and young 
people never go to Sunday school anywhere, there 
is not a community in the South which need keep 
a Sunday-school enrollment practically the same 
from year to year. The only real reason for a static, 
Sunday-school enrollment is a lack of effort to 
change it. 

Make this a great Rallying Day in your neighbor- 
hood. Let it be the beginning of a great effort for 
a permanent increase of ten per cent in your 
enrollment. And let the largest Rally Day offering 
in your Sunday school’s history be but a thank 
offering for the opportunity that is yours to help 
this year in the great effort not only to expand the 
Sunday-school movement in our Church, but to 
help finish speedily the Program of Progress needs 
of the Board of Education. 





(Continued from page 392) 


leader will have explained the purpose of the four- 
week study, passed out the text and guide books 
and made the assignments for the first lesson. Each 
week thereafter (possibly on Wednesday evening) 
whole families return to the church where the 
leader makes a brief statement and calls for ques- 
tions and discussion. The important thing is that 
the questions and discussion at church each week 
will depend upon the questions and dicussion 
which have arisen at home each week. This brings 
back our original “if”: if parents will avail them- 
selves of an unusual opportunity, September, 1950, 
can be the starting place for a reformation un- 
equalled in the history of our church. 
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Follow-Through 


The study opens with the church and Christian 
parents working together to make the home more 
Christian. Problems common to most modern homes 
are discussed and ways of meeting these problems 
are suggested. As the study progresses, parents 
are asked to write down certain definite ideas and 
projects they propose to carry over into the daily 
routine of their homes. In conclusion, parents are 
expected to discover for themselves the points at 
which church and home have common interests 
and activities. So that the study may have a per- 
manent effect, parents are expected to discover 
special resources to help them in their efforts to 
make their homes more lastingly Christian. 
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here has been a growing trend in the past ten 
"Ten on the part of corporation management 

to make grants and gifts out of corporation e ° 
income to the support of the educational, religious, A Growing Trend 1n 
character-building, health, and welfare agencies in 
America. 


In 1938, the U. S. Treasury Department reported . 
that approximately $27,000,000 showed up in the f Pp : 
tax returns of corporations as gifts to such privately or r ivate 
financed agencies. In 1946, the latest year for which 
Treasury Department figures are available, corpo- 
ration gifts had risen to $213,872,000. In 1949, 
these same gifts are estimated conservatively to 
have reached $250,000,000. Last year over 750 me ARNAUD G. west 
corporations made gifts to a certain national a ee 


religious agency with an inter-denominational pro- 
gram of service. During the present year, 1950, one 


industrial corporation announced a grant of a 
million dollars to an institution of higher education, 
probably the highest single gift to education or 
philanthropy ever made by a corporation. 
Recent studies of public opinion show that a 
very sustantial majority of corporation stock- 
holders approve corporation gifts to philanthropy. 





1949 


Wide Variation in Corporation Giving 
It is interesting to note the wide variations in 
the gifts of corporations of different classifications. 
Referring again to the latest official Treasury De- 
partment figures (for 1946), the average corporation 


A GROWING TREND 
IN CORPORATION 


rate ll ATE gift that year to private philanthropy was $435.45. 
PHILANTHROPY But the manufacturing industries revealed an av- 
erage gift of $1,136.37, the highest of any classi- 

. fication; while the lowest of any classification was 


an average gift of $129.12 from the corporations 


in the fields of finance, insurance, and real estate. 
CORPORATION GIFTS 


TO PHILANTHROPY 


All Types of Agencies Receive Gifts from 
1938 — 1949 


Corporations 


The Treasury Department does not break down 
its statistics on this subject to reveal what categories 
of private philanthropic agencies receive the most 
corporation support. However, the sampling method 
has been used by the National Industrial Conference 
Board to obtain information on this point. Recently 
Mr. John H. Watson, III, of the Division of 
Business Practices of the National Industrial Board, 
Inc., reported on the giving record of 79 of the 100 
largest manufacturing corporations in the United 
States. Mr. Watson’s report showed that the Com- 
munity Chest received 31% of the gifts of the 79 
corporations, the gifts ranging from $750 to $237, 

ooo. The Red Cross received 914%, and hospitals 
so econ a received 1714%. The gifts to Med ranged from 
$25, to $978,000. 

The support for colleges is growing. Mr. Watson’s 


1938 
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Corporation Support 


Philanthropy 


report stated: “Gifts to these institutions, which 
at one time represented an exception to corporation 
giving, are now generally made in accordance with 
the direct benefit theory. These contributions are 
to be distinguished from corporate funds to colleges 
for the purpose of research. These latter are gen- 
erally charged as a business expense rather than 
a charitable donation. 

“Gifts to colleges and universities range from 
$100 to $235,000.” 

Under the present Federal law, a corporation 
may give to philanthropic agencies 5% of its net 
income before taxes. 

State laws vary considerably in their attitudes 
toward corporation giving to private philanthropy, 
but in many states there is no legal restriction 
against it when exercised for the public good. 

In other states, where there is a legislative brake 
on corporation giving to private philanthropy, the 
interpretation of the courts has been increasingly 
liberal, where the intent has been shown to be 
constructive. 


The Annual Distribution of Corporate Income 


The annual income of corporations in America 
may be put at roughly one hundred billions of 
dollars. This varies up or down from year to year, 
but the distribution of an aggregate corporation 
income of $100,000,000,000 can be broken down 
approximately as in the table below. It is quite 
likely that when official figures for 1949 are com- 
puted and released, the figures will be somewhat 
larger than these cited, but the following will 
suffice to give the general situation: 


The national corporation income $100,000,000,000 
Production and distribution costs 75,000,000,000 
Net before taxes $ 25,000,000,000 
Taxes $ 10,000,000,000 
Net $ 15,000,000,000 





Under the ruling of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, 5% of the net before taxes may be given to 
private philanthropic agencies. This would mean 
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NET INCOME 
$15,000,000,000 
“ALLOWABLE* GIFTS 
$1,250,000,000 


TAXES 
$10,000,000,000 


COST OF PRODUCTION 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
(INCLUDING 

WAGES AND SALARIES) 
$ 75,000,000,000 





$1,250,000,000 per year. Of this amount, approx- 
imately 40%, or $500,000,000, would be deducted 
from the tax bill and the remaining 60%, $750, 
000,000, would be deducted from the net after taxes. 


Four Reasons Why Corporations Should Give 


The operation and upkeep of the privately sup- 
ported churches, colleges, hospitals, character-build- 
ing and welfare agencies of America require some- 
thing over $3,000,000,000 a year in voluntary giving 
on the part of the American people. 

It is believed by thoughtful people, including 
many corporation heads, that the corporations of 
America, which now account for one half of the 
American wealth and for 40% of the American 
annual income, should, in their own corporate 
and selfish interests, take a greater share in the 
maintenance and upkeep of these privately sup- 
ported agencies. The present trend of increasing 
corporate support for these agencies reflects a 
growing sense of responsibility on the part of cor- 
porate management for the forces in American life 
which minister to the intelligence, moral character, 
spiritual dedication, and health and well-being of 
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INDIVIOUALS 
CONTRIBUTE 
$ 2,750,000,000 





THE VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
OF AMERICA 
RECEIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF $ 3,000,000,000 
PER YEAR,FOR THEIR 
SERVICE PROGRAMS 











CORPORATIONS 
CONTRIBUTE 
$ 250,000,000 





the American people. There are four major reasons 
for this trend: 

1. Corporations require employees with sturdy 
character, high intelligence, and vigorous health. 
Corporations whose officers and employees are in- 
sufficiently equipped with any one of these qualities, 
do not succeed as fully, nor make as much profit as 
those corporations in which the employees have 
high levels of integrity, intelligence and vigor. It is 
the primary function of America’s private philan- 
thropic agencies to foster moral character, religious 
dedication, intelligence, health, and social well- 
‘being. 

2. Corporations require a consuming public 
with equally high qualities of character, intelligence, 
and health. Consumer studies have shown time and 
again that industry does not sell its products to 
illiterate, shiftless, and unhealthy sections of the 
public. Corporations that would increase sales in 
a mass market have a direct self-interest in the 
general intelligence and morality of American so- 
ciety. 

g. The new undiscovered wealth of America will 
not be dug out of the ground, but will be created 
by the ideas of educated and upright men and 
women. Future frontiers of America are no longer 
physical frontiers; they are frontiers of knowledge 
and of the bold application of such knowledge. 
There are prosperous industries in 1950, employing 
scores of thousands of people and creating hundreds 
of millions of dollars in new wealth, that did not 
exist ten years ago. This new wealth has been 
produced by trained and educated men. The frozen 
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orange juice concentrate is one such industry, to 
select but one illustration for this brief presentation. 
The modern aluminum industry grew out of the 
mind of a college boy and his chemistry professor 
sixty years ago in a little one-room college labo- 
ratory. This idea and its application have created 
billions of dollars of new wealth for our generation. 

4. Corporation prosperity depends in no small 
measure upon a proper degree of free enterprise. 
Today the most perfect demonstration of American 
free enterprise is that vast network of churches, 
colleges, character, health, and welfare agencies 
which are supported by the voluntary gifts of men 
and women who care about the spiritual and 
moral and educational fiber of the American people. 

Ever since the earliest settlers first began to create 
a nation on these shores, public-spirited men and 
women of every generation, who have longed for 
a better world, have been free to build as many 
churches and schools and character and health and 
welfare agencies as their own zeal and energy and 
money could support. The nearly 500,000 agencies, 
which voluntary initiative has established in all 
parts of the nation, are the most effective examples 
and centers of real democracy in action which re- 
main to us. Here men and women work together for 
the public good without compulsion and without 
governmental control. 

But, in spite of the past effectiveness of these 
voluntary agencies, some of our present-day planners 
are not satisfied with the progress of our educational 
and health and welfare forces. These same planners 
who advocate more government in business are 
advocating more government in these cultural 
forces. They would use enormous new tax levies 
as a short cut to the goals of private philanthropy. 


(Continued on page 417) 



































The Growth of Corporation Contributions to Private 
Philanthropy 
(From tabulations compiled by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue) 
Year No.of Returns Contributions or Average 
Gifts Contribution 
1938 471,032 $ 27,233,000 $ 57.82 
1939 469,617 30,730,000 65.44 
1940 473,042 38,124,000 80.59 
1941 468,906 58,498,000 124.75 
1942 442,665 98,296,000 222.06 
1943 420,521 159,221,000 378.63 
1944 412,467 234,194,000 567.79 
1945 421,125 265,679,000 630.88 
1946 491,152 213,872,000 435.45 
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CHURCHES WORK UNITEDLY 


to Advance the Cause of Christ 


Cleveland, Ohio, November 28, 1950, a red-letter day for Protestants in 


the United States 


e live in a broken and bewildered world, 

W still staggering from the effects of the two 

most devastating wars in history and the 
impact of two godless forces, fascism and commun- 
ism. We struggle with national and international 
problems that sometimes seem beyond human ca- 
pacity to solve. The pressure of secularism has led 
us too often to compromise our standards of honor, 
integrity, reverence, and devotion to the highest 
good. Our scientific and material achievements are 
amazing but they are superficial. Our ethical and 
Spiritual gains have not kept pace, resulting in 
moral and social unbalance. Many men and women 
are coming to see all this, but know not how to 
help themselves and their fellows. 

The churches are aware of the role they should 
be playing in this great drama of human destiny. 
To meet the tragic heart hunger of humanity they 
have been marshalling their forces and striving 
valiantly. There have been splendid accomplish- 
ments in overseas relief, in home and foreign 
missions, in evangelism, and in Christian education. 
Church membership is at an all-time high and 
total contributions last year exceeded for the first 
time the billion-dollar mark. But this is no time for 
self-congratulation. Facing present world situations, 
more is required than can be hoped for from the 
best efforts of churches and denominations working 
separately. From all across the land has come with 
mounting insistence a call for unity of action by 
which our highest Christian purposes may be ad- 
vanced far beyond present realizations. 


Evoke a New Proposal 
Out of all these facts and forces has emerged a 
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plan of united action, co-operative in spirit and in 
structure, deeply rooted in the spirit of Christ—The 
National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. It radiates hope and courage. God willing, 
it will provide an effective channel for the releasing 
of tremendous latent reserves of Christian power 
in our churches, to be applied to the tasks of salva- 
tion and service. 

Until the nineteenth century, Protestantism was 
concerned mainly with carrying out the Reforma- 
tion principle of freedom for the individual and 
the group. Then the resultant separate churches 
began to feel their common responsibility for mis- 
sionary enterprise and an ethical impact upon the 
total community. The immensity of the task and 
the weakness of unrelated attempts to master it 
have led to steadily increasing efforts to provide 
maximum mutual encouragement and support 
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through co-operation without surrendering the right 
to differ among themselves in minor matters of 
creed and polity. 


Quest for United Action 


Significantly, the first known instance of such 
activity in America was when a group of laymen, 
in 1832, held a National Sunday School Convention 
on an interdenominational basis for mutal help- 
fulness and inspiration. This was the forerunner 
of the International Council of Religious Education 
(1872) which today maintains a vast and many- 
sided program aimed to bring children, youth, and 
adults into Christian discipleship. A pattern of 
consultation already set on many foreign mission 
fields led to the establishment of the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America in 1893 and 
a series of ecumenical missionary conferences begin- 
ning in 1900. 

The Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada was organized by home 
and foreign mission boards in 1902. In 1908, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America was organized by the denominations them- 
selves, and related to it there have since developed 
over 800 city, county, and state councils of churches. 
Functional co-operation has been advanced by 
the formation of the Home Missions Council of 
North America in 1908, the National Protestant 
Council on Higher Education in 1911, and the 
United Stewardship Council in 1920, all founded 
by denominational boards to make their work more 
effective. Finally there came into being the United 
Council of Church Women in 1941, joining the 
specialized women’s activities of the national bodies 
with the development of activity among women in 
their home localities. 

This is not enough. As these co-operative agencies 
evolved their programs from the point of view of 
their own special fields, they found overlappings 
and uncertain divisions of responsibility, partic- 
ularly among those serving in the United States. 
Co-operative action has been found to be effective, 
and also to be rich in reflected benefits to local 
churches and communities in support of their own 
aims and undertakings. Out of the total experience 
has come the conviction that still more can be 
gained by uniting all these agencies of the denomina- 
tions into one council, with the same functions 
provided for and clearly assigned to different units 
within the whole. 


The Larger Strategy 


Great unfinished tasks await us as we enter the 
second half of the “fabulous twentieth century,” 


calling for the mobilization of all our spiritual 
insights and energies. For example, there are fifteen 
million boys and girls between the ages of five and 
seven not reached by religious education. At least 
,000 new Protestant church buildings and 10,000 
new church school buildings are required if we are 
to have even minimum standards of space and equip- 
ment for our Christian worship, education, and 
service. Many of these must be in new population 
centers. There are 700 community or residential 
developments each containing at least 2,500 persons, 
which have not as yet a single church. In more 
general terms, such areas of life as the home and 
family, labor relationships, economic issues, inter- 
racial fellowship, missionary responsibility, a deeper 
sense of stewardship, international justice and good- 
will, and a true and lasting world peace all demand 
the co-ordination of our best efforts in seeking to 
apply Christian principles to human problems. 

Feeling the urgency of our Christian calling, 
leaders of our co-operative agencies for the past 
nine years have been exploring the possibilities of 
still closer unity of administration and action for 
greater effectiveness in the task of enriching the 
spiritual meaning and content of modern life. 
This has called for vision and skill of a high order, 
as well as devotion to the ideal. Each agency has had 
to consider thoughtfully its own particular respon- 
sibilites and how they might be both safeguarded 
and better served in the co-ordinated program. And 
the denominations, one by one, have studied the 
proposals and given approval. Now these prepar- 
atory steps are completed, and there emerges in 
full prospect, an imposing structure of co-operative 
Christianity in America, planning to work through 
a more effective instrument representing its united 
strength: “The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America.” 

The birth of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. will take place 
at special ceremonies at Cleveland, Ohio, on No- 
vember 28, 29, 30, and December 1, 1950. Leaders 
and ministers of churches belonging to the 25 
member denominations are urged to hold services 
of rededication in the local churches on Sunday, 
December 3, 1950. These services of dedication 
are intended to uplift the task of exalting Christ 
in America and the world, and to offer prayer for 
new power in the co-operative Christian forces of 
our generation. A special order of service will be 
available for this program about September 15. 
Copies of it can be secured from The Planning 
Committee for The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 
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The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. 


will consolidate the following eight interdenominational agencies 


The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America 


Is the federation of 23 Protestant and 4 East- 
ern Orthodox national church bodies for co- 
operative work in evangelism, social service, 
and in advancing Christian influence in all 
human relations. 


The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America 


Is an agency which enables 54 denominations 
with 99 mission boards in the United States 
and Canada to plan and carry through com- 
mon programs of evangelism and service in 
Africa, Asia, the Near East, Latin America, 
and to plan co-operative action with Euro- 
pean churches for world-wide evangelization. 


The Home Missions Council 
of North America 


Is the organization through which 37 home 
mission boards of 22 major Protestant de- 
nominations exchange information and plans 
for their various ministries to special groups 
or in particular situations. 


The International Council 
of Religious Education 
Provides the means for closer co-operation 
among 40 denominational boards of Christian 
Education and 33 state councils of churches 
in such services as leadership education, edu- 
cational evangelism, and Sunday, week-day, 


and vacation school programs for children, 
young people, and adults. 


The Missionary Education 
Movement of the U.S. and Canada 


Represents the boards of home and foreign 
missions, departments of missionary educa- 
tion, and boards of Christian Education of 
29 denominations in training leaders and in 
publishing books, pamphlets, maps, and teach- 
ing aids regarding the mission of the Church 
in North America and overseas. 


The National Protestant 
Council on Higher Education 
Represents the Protestant colleges of the 
United States, and the voluntary student work 
of boards of Christian education in public- 
supported and independent colleges and uni- 
versities. 


The United Council of Church Women 


Works through its 1600 state and local councils 
and its 12,000 World Day of Prayer Groups to 
help focus united Christian influence on prob- 
lems of world peace, race relations, child 
welfare, family life, housing, community bet- 
terment, and overseas relief, 


The United Stewardship Council 
Is a voluntary association of 28 communions 
of the United States and Canada for the 
promotion of Christian stewardship of time, 
abilities, and material possessions. 
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The Changing South ond | 


ral 


Are You Getting Ready? 


T’LL be here before you know it.” What? 
I Why, the Home Mission Study Season! The 

dates are October 2—November 5, 1950. Have 
you begun to make your plans? It is not too early 
and before long it may be too late. A successful 
study season demands early planning. Why not start 
now and make the season the most effective you 
have ever had? This article is designed to help you 
get ready to put the season over in a big way. 


School of Missions 


What about planning a School of Home Missions 
during the study season? A leaflet, “Try a School 
of Home Missions in Your Church,” has been pre- 
pared and is available upon request from the 
Board of Church Extension, Select your leaders for 
the different age-groups, choose the best time for 
the school, order the recommended books for the 
various age-levels, and secure the leaflet for further 
suggestions as to how it’s done. 
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The following books are recommended for a 
School of Home Missions: ! 


For Adults 


The Changing South and the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. Price, $1.00. This book 
has been written for use in our Church by one of 
our outstanding leaders, Dr. Ernest Trice Thomp- 
son, Professor of Church History at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. It will be 
read and studied with rich profit and will inspire 
us to accept our “rightful responsibility in this 
day of privilege and opportunity” in the changing 
South. 

Another Date with Destiny. Price, 35¢. This study 
guide has been prepared by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland of Richmond, Virginia, for use with The 


All of these books are to be ordered from the Presbyterian 
Book Stores, 8 North Sixth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia, and 
Box 1020, Dallas 1, Texas. 
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Changing South. Devotional services, study plans, 
program ideas, poster suggestions, charts, etc. make 


this guide an invaluable supplement to the study 
book. 


For Young People and Seniors 

Once There Were Two Churches, by Fred D. 
Wentzel. Price, $1.00. That a community can be 
changed when Christians work together through 
the church is the thesis of this reading and study 
book for youth. 

The Church and Your Community, by Robert 
Tesdell. Price, 50¢. A program guide for use with 
Once There Were Two Churches. 


For Pioneers (Junior High) 

The Third Wish, by Eleanor Hull. Price, $1.00. 
This book is the story of a girl’s finding friendship 
in her youth fellowship. 

The Swinging Church Door, by Louise B. Grif- 
fiths. Price, 60¢. A guide and source book for a 
study course on the Junior High level. 


For Juniors (Elementary Grades 4, 5, 6) 

The Busy Berrys, by Frances D. Heron. Price, 
$1.00. The Berry family invade a new community, 
and find themselves involved in its problems. 

A Junior Teacher’s Guide, by Frances D. Heron. 
Price, 35¢. 


For Primaries (Elementary Grades 1, 2, 3) 
The Three Henrys and Mrs. Hornicle, by Edith J. 
Agnew. Price, $1.00. Two Henrys and Mrs. Hornicle 
work to make a little mining community a better 
home for the Third Henry. 
A Primary Teachers Guide, by Edith Welker. 
Price, 35¢. 


A copy of the Missionary Education Movement 
Book List for 1950-51, giving brief descriptions of 
all of the above books, except The Changing South 
and Another Date with Destiny, will be sent to you 
upon your request to the Board of Church Ex- 
tension. 


Booklets and Leaflets? 


There are many booklets and leaflets which are 
available for the presentation of programs and for 
distribution in your church. With the exception of 
the first five listed, which are for leaders only, these 
will be sent to you free of charge in any quantity 
desired. 


2All booklets and leaflets listed are to be ordered from the De- 
partment of Promotion, Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
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For Leaders 


1. Monthly Church Extension News Bulletin for 
ministers and chairmen of Church Extension. Pro- 
motional information for the presentation of the 
various phases of the work of Church Extension. 
2. Annual Report of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension. Facts about Home Missions (including re- 
ports from the fields), Negro Work, Evangelism, 
Radio, and Christian Relations. 

3. Flashes from the Field for those presenting pro- 
grams on Home Missions. Contains a collection of 
favorite stories as told by our home missionaries. 
4. A Special Program for Sunday Schools to be used 
on Home Mission Day in the Sunday school. The 
special day for Home Missions, heretofore observed 
by Sunday schools in June, has been eliminated from 
the church calendar with the hope that it will be 
geared into the emphasis of the whole church dur- 
ing the fall study season. 

5. Plans and Suggestions for the Study Season. This 
leaflet should be in the hands of each person in 
charge of presenting the cause of Home Missions in 
the local church. Steps for an effective study sea- 
son are outlined. 


For General Distribution 

6. Fifteen Years in Ybor City. Booklet printed in 
recognition of the fifteen years of devoted, faithful 
service of Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. Passiglia at the 
Ybor City Mission. 

7. Substitute Grandfather. Leaflet on Indian Work. 
8. Promises. Leaflet on Indian Work. 

g. Life in the Making. Story of Texas-Mexican In- 
dustrial Institute at Kingsville, ‘Texas. 

10. Mighty Oaks from Little Acorns Grow. A little 
church that has grown up to do big things. 

11. Fifty Facts About Home Missions. Pertinent 
points concerning the program of Home Missions. 
12. Home Missions in Action, Pictorial leaflet on 
the Hungarian work. 

13. What Shall I Do? Leaflet on the vocational pro- 
gram of our mission schools. 

14. A Job for You. What churches can do co-opera- 
tively in the field of Home Missions. 

15. A Call to Prayer and Self-Denial. Prayer pro- 
grams for the Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for 
Home Missions. 

In addition to the above new booklets and 
leaflets, a limited quantity of certain older leaflets 
can be secured upon request. The following are 
still available: Human Dividends from Ybor City; 
Thirty Years in the Heart of America (Italian 
work); The Kentucky Mountains; Day by Day at 
Pres.-Mex. School; Feed My Lambs (Indian work); 
His Church Growing to Serve (New churches); It 
Must Not Happen Again (Home Mission Address); 


(Continued on page 428) 
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You will want to read 


The Changing South By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


When you read such passages as these... 


a great opportunity and a great responsibility. 

The Baptist Church met that challenge the most 
adequately and became the largest church numeri- 
cally in the South. 

In the 19th century, the churches west of the Al- 
leghenies faced a second great challenge. The 
Methodist Church met that challenge the most ade- 
quately and took its place alongside the Baptist 
Church as one of wide popular appeal. 

Now, in the goth century, the churches of the 
South face a new challenge—the greatest popula- 
tion movement in all of its history. An unprece- 
dented number of people, many of whom have lit- 
tle or no connection with the church, are tearing 
up their roots and moving to a new environment, 
which is increasingly secular in its total impact. 

The churches which meet this challenge the most 
adequately will become inevitably the churches of 
tomorrow. ... 

The South is not only primarily rural; it has been 
in the past, is now, and presumably will remain the 
most intensely rural area in the nation. In 1949, 
according to United States census estimates, 53.1 
per cent of the Southern population lived in the 
country, compared to 43.5 per cent for the nation 
as a whole. Outside of the South the population of 
the United States is now prevailingly urban; in 
the South it remains predominantly rural. ... 

Approximately two thirds of all our churches are 
located in the country, but many of these are very 
small. For example, among our 3,561 churches there 
are 1,141, almost a third, with less than 50 members! 
Not all of these weak and struggling churches are 
in the country, it is true, but the most of them 
ee 
The importance of the rural church for the de- 
nomination as a whole is more plainly evident. 
Studies now being made by our Department of 
Town and Country Church reveal that the spiritual 
birth rate of our town and country churches, de- 
spite the large proportion of vacant pulpits, is 
around 60 to 70 per cent higher than for our urban 
churches. Our country churches, including the nu- 
merous small churches which cannot maintain them- 
selves without home mission aid, send a steady 


I: the 18th century, churches in the South faced 
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stream of young men and women into the city 
churches; in addition, they are “seedbeds” from 
which come a surprisingly large proportion of our 
ministers, missionaries, officers, and leaders... . 

In February, 1947, The Manufacturers Record 
pointed out that the industrial progress made in 
the South during the preceding ten years exceeded 
the progress made during the previous half century 
and was twice as great as that for the nation as 
as a whole.... 

The South truly is changing, changing rapidly, 
and largely because of its amazing industrial prog- 
ress, which is now accelerating and seems likely to 
continue. Life describes the revolution which is now 
remaking the land of cotton into the New South 
as “the most dramatic regional transformation since 
the opening of the West (or since the War Between 
the States).”... 

The Presbyterian Church U. S. is today a middle- 
class church (what some designate a “quality” 
church), heavily weighted on the side of business 
and the professions. We are grateful that our 
Church appeals to these elements in our population, 
to so many of the “influential” and “responsible” 
men and women of every community into which it 
enters. But our Church needs to be better balanced 
that it may be strong to apprehend with all the 
saints. (Ephesians 3:18.) If that balance cannot be 
achieved in the local congregation, then it should 
be achieved in the denomination as a whole and 
bear its fruits in our various conferences and courts. 

We cannot ignore the rising industrial popula- 
tion of the South if we are to do our part in win- 
ning the rapidly changing South to Christ. We can- 
not shirk our responsibility to any element in the 
population if we are to carry out the great and 
final commission of our Lord... . 

Available signs indicate that the cities will con- 
tinue to grow, especially in the South, as industry 
continues to move in this direction, as trade is 
stimulated, and as increasing numbers of people 
are attracted by the Southern climate. They will 
grow because our Southern farms have the highest 
birth rate in America and the greatest surplus popu- 
lation, because increasing mechanization means 

(Continued on page 409) 
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Thirty-four strong, these young men and women have answered the call of 


Christ and are prepared for many jobs 


WITH BUT ONE PURPOSE! 


congregation assembled in the Anderson Audi- 

torium at Montreat. On the platform were 
thirty-four new missionaries to be commissioned 
for their lifework. They had come from all parts 
of the Church, and were prepared to do many types 
of work on the mission fields of the world. They 
were introduced by groups to the audience and 
then one from each field gave a brief message as 
to why he had chosen missions as his lifework. As 
in former years, these messages made a deep im- 
pression on those who were present that evening. 

Time fails to tell the story of each one of these 
new missionaries. Yet a brief glimpse concerning 
one representative from each of the area groups 
will help give some idea of the broad scope of 
the work into which they are entering. 

Let us look first at the Africa group. There were 
seven headed for Africa. The first name of this 
list was Miss Helen Norwood, a young woman from 
Marion, Virginia, who was offering herself for 
evangelistic and educational work in the Congo. 
Shortly after finishing the course at Montreat, Miss 
Norwood will proceed to Belgium where she will 
spend a full year in further preparation. The main 
purpose of the time in Belgium is to gain an ade- 


‘er the evening of the ninth of August a large 








Nine of the thirty-four missionaries : Mre. Donald Dillworth 
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quate command of the French language. Since the 
Congo is a Belgian Colony, French is required in 
addition to the native Tshiluba. While in Belgium 
Miss Norwood will take a normal course to qualify 
her for teaching, and a colonial course to qualify 
her for residence in the Congo. 

Upon the completion of her stay in Belgium she 
will then go to that great area in the Kasai region 
where for three-quarters of a century our Church 
has been at work. When Miss Norwood reaches the 
Congo she will be greatly surprised at the extent of 
the work she will find there. She will be amazed at 
the large number of students in our school system, 
and the fine staff of African teachers who have pre- 
pared to take care of this work. She will be de- 
lighted with the beauty of the stations in which our 
missionaries live, and oppressed at the ignorance 
and superstition in which those live who have yet 
to hear of Jesus’ love. Miss Norwood’s work will 
be that of working in one of the station schools, 
with the girls and women who are being prepared 
as future leaders. Many of the girls whom she will 
teach will be the wives of the teacher-evangelists 


By RICHARD T. GILLESPIE 


Candidate Secretary, Board of World Missions 


and Mrs. Jules Spach are seated, while standing, left to right, 
are Mr. Richard Hoverson, Miss Colleen Gunn, Dr. Dillworth, Miss Helen Norwood, Mr. Spach, Mrs. George T. Brown, 
and Mr. Brown. 
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who carry the burden of the Church’s work out in 
the Congo villages. Evangelistic and educational 
aspects of the work are combined, for in all es- 
sentials they are one. The great problem in the 
Congo is not merely that of winning the Africans 
to the Christian faith, but of training and con- 
firming them in it. As opportunity comes Miss Nor- 
wood will visit with other missionaries out in the 
little villages, and she will find the difference be- 
tween the Christian and the pagan is as the dif- 
ference between day and night. 

The next group was for Brazil. Ten of those in 
the group are going to Brazil, four to East Brazil, 
four to North Brazil, and two to West Brazil. 
Among them were Mr. and Mrs. Jule Spach of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Mr. Spach saw ac- 
tive military service in the Air Corps during the 
war. Upon his return he completed his studies at 
Georgia Tech. In the meanwhile he had met and 
married a lovely girl who for a long time had been 
thinking in terms of service on the foreign field. ‘To- 
gether the conviction grew upon them that they 
wanted to invest their lives where they could be 
made to count for most. They decided, in confer- 
ence with the Candidate Secretary, that one of the 
teaching opportunities in Brazil offered an appeal 
and a challenge to them. They made their decision. 
Additional training in Bible and related subjects 
was needed. A year spent at Union Seminary as 
special students gave them this additional training. 
In the meanwhile a little child, Nancy Lynn, was 
born to them. This family will soon be on its way 
to give their lives for the service of Christ in seek- 
ing to train the youth of Brazil for places of Chris- 
tian leadership in the years ahead. 

The next introduced were five who were going 
to Japan. They had heard of the amazing oppor- 
tunities to be found there at the present time. They 
are eagerly looking forward to the time when they 
can claim these opportunities. One of their num- 
ber, Miss Coline Gunn, has been thinking since 
college days of mission service as a possibility. For 
a while her thought was diverted to the possibility 
of service as a teacher of home economics in the 
home land. She even took her college preparation 
in that field. But under the influence of the West- 
minster Fellowship at Florida State College, and 
after a visit to a missionary aunt in Mexico, Miss 
Gunn decided that she must answer the call of 
Christ for service in fields afar. She then went to 
the Assembly’s Training School to further her prep- 
aration. Following the two-year course she had a 
year of practical experience as a Director of Re- 
ligious Education in a church in Texas. And now 
she will soon be on her way well equipped to serve 
in many ways the open-hearted youth of Japan. 
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There were six on the Montreat platform in the 
group appointed to Korea. Among them was a 
couple with a missionary heritage. They were Rev. 
and Mrs. George Thompson Brown, “Tommy” hav- 
ing been born and reared in China, and Mardia 
Hopper, his wife, having been born in Korea. China 
would have been their first choice, but since China 
was closed they decided to prepare for Korea. He 
made an excellent record at Union Seminary in 
Virginia where he won a fellowship. The Browns 
spent last year at Princeton where he earned the 
Master’s degree in the Seminary. With their two 
children they are ready to go to Korea as soon as 
that country is open to them. 

The next group on the platform were those go- 
ing to Mexico. One of their number was Richard 
Hoverson, a man trained in agriculture. While in 
military service Richard decided he would invest 
his life where it could be made to count for most. 
He decided that his call was to the mission field. 
Having been reared on a farm in the valley of 
Texas, he had become aware of the needs of the 
people in Mexico; and having heard of the need for 
an agricultural missionary in Mexico, he deter- 
mined to prepare himself for this vacancy. A bache- 
lor of science degree in agriculture from Iowa State 
was his first step in academic preparation. Follow- 
ing this a year was spent at Austin Seminary in the 
study of Bible and related subjects. During the 
spring of his year in the Seminary the Missions 
Class visited the Mexico Mission. There Richard 
saw the farm project at Teloloapan where he is to 
serve with Rev. and Mrs. C. J. McClendon. It is 
with eager anticipation that Richard takes his place 
in Mexico. He is convinced that by helping to lift 
the level of living among the rural people in that 
neglected land, he will open many paths for the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

The last country represented in the Missionary 
Institute of 1950 was Ecuador. On the platform at 
the Commissioning Service was an attractive couple 
who came all the way from California to offer them- 
selves for service in the new co-operative work 
among the Andean Indians. Dr. Donald Dilworth 
is a graduate of Princeton Seminary and also a 
doctor of osteopathy. During his years at Prince- 
ton he engaged in regular medical practice in New 
Jersey. After finishing the seminary he combined 
medical service with a pastorate in California. His 
and his wife’s background was in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. This was their first experience in 
the South, but they quickly adapted themselves 
to Southern people and their ways. In the Andean 
Indian Mission, fifty miles north of Quito, Dr. and 
Mrs, Dilworth, by combining their ministerial and 


(Continued on page 428) 
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HE statistics of the Church Year ending March 
Ts. 1950, reveal that during the year our 
Church contributed a total of slightly in ex- 

cess of $38,000,000 an increase of more than $3,500,- 
ooo over the previous year. This is the largest 
amount ever contributed in the history of our 
Church, and it represents a per capita giving of 
$56.37, which is also the largest in the history of 
our Church. In looking at these figures, certain 
questions present themselves. How do these figures 
compare with those of former years? How are the 
funds divided? What trends are there in the giving 
of our people, and are these trends wholesome? 

The first and the most impressive thing one sees 
in the statistics of the last Church Year is the large 
amount, nearly $10,500,000, contributed to build- 
ing expense. Never before has there been such ac- 
tivity. This is the result of two things: first, the in- 
ability of churches to build during the war; and 
second, and best of all, the tremendous need for 
buildings due to the rapid growth of our Church. 
New churches are springing up all over the Assem- 
bly and old churches are finding their buildings in- 
adequate and are making adjustments so that these 
buildings will be suitable for their present and 
future needs. Over $30,000,000 has been spent in 
this way by our Church in the last four years. 

The second trend in giving is not such an en- 
couraging one. The figures indicate that, not in- 
cluding building expense, we are giving an increas- 
ingly large amount to the running of our local 
churches and a decreasing amount to benevolences. 
During the last five years the percentage of increase 
to current expenses, including pastors’ salaries, has 
been 93%, while our increase in benevolence giving 
has been 75%, and this includes the giving to the 
Program of Progress objectives. For the year just 
closed we showed an increase of 14% in the amount 
contributed to current expenses, while benevo- 
lences showed an increase of only 214%. When the 
fine increase in the membership of our Church is 
taken into consideration, the per capita giving to 
benevolences showed an actual decrease of 11¢ per 
member, the first decrease in per capita giving 
since the days of the depression. This is an un- 
healthy sign. The future of our work is contingent 
upon our benevolence giving. If it costs, for in- 
stance, 14% more to conduct our local work than 
it did a year ago, we cannot expect our benevolence 
work to survive on an increase of 214%. 
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Your Dollars—At Work for the Church 


The trends of our benevolence giving are also 
of interest and importance. We are giving less and 
less to those causes which represent the Church-at- 
large and more and more to local causes. For in- 
stance, during the last five years there has been an 
increase of 87% to the causes of the synods and 
presbyteries, while the causes of the General As- 
sembly show an increase of 76%. When we remem- 
ber that this latter figure includes the Program of 
Progress, which goes to certain designated objects, 
mostly capital investment, it will be seen that agen- 
cies of the General Assembly are getting a minor 
share of the churches’ funds. Last year in spite of the 
overall increase of over $3,500,000, the causes of the 
General Assembly, for the first time since the de- 
pression, showed a decrease over the previous year’s 
receipts. Some other comparisons are of interest. 
During the past five years the new causes of synods 
and presbyteries showed an increase of 272% while 
the new causes of the General Assembly showed an 
increase of only 86%. 

Two other observations concerning our benevo- 
lence giving are of interest; one is the large increase 
in the amount contributed to congregational mis- 
sions, an increase of 175% in five years. This evi- 
dently means that our Church is increasingly awake 
to its opportunities in outpost and chapel work, and 
certainly there is no more effective home mission 
work than that conducted by the local church. The 
other observation, however, is not so encouraging. 
Last year our Church contributed nearly $650,000 
to miscellaneous causes. This is over twice as much 
as was contributed five years ago. This would in- 
dicate that many of our churches are contributing 
large sums of money to causes outside of our de- 
nominational budget. 

In closing we should thank God for the over-all 
increase in the giving of our Church. For the last 
four years our per capita giving has been ahead of 
all churches with a membership in excess of a 
quarter million. However, God seems to have a 
way of giving Presbyterians a little more than their 
share of worldly goods, and certainly we have not 
reached the saturation point with a per capita giv- 
ing of $56.37. The most hopeful sign in the life of 
our Church today is the increasing interest in and 
practice of the tithe. When we as a Church shall 
have obtained that goal, we may with boldness 
look to God for blessings that will be too great for 
us to receive. 
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Growing Non-Farming Population Challen 


fronted with a severe psychological adjust- 

ment. The day has finally come when rural 
life is no longer predominantly agricultural. In 
fact, rural life has today become so non-agricultural 
that far fewer than half of those who live in rural 
areas are now engaged in farming. 

The last estimate of the United States Bureau of 
the census shows that in April of 1948 the rural 
non-farm population was 32,568,000, nearly five 
million greater than the farm population. In one 
year, the rural non-farm group had increased by 
more than one and a half million while the farm 
population was increasing only 500,000. Since 1920 
the farm population has been decreasing propor- 
tionately in the nation while the rural non-farm 
population has been increasing. Since 1940, there 
has been an increase in the rural non-farm popula- 
tion of well over five million, but in the rural farm 
population actually a net decrease of more than 
two and one-half million. 

We have for a decade known the fact that very 
soon farm would become the lesser half of rural but 
we have not yet adjusted our mentality and our 
emotions to that fact. The farmer has become the 
aristocrat of rural life. He is well organized and 
politically effective. There is a very great tendency 
on the part of the farmer to feel that rural life be- 
longs to him and that all rural agencies are estab- 
lished primarily to serve him. This raises problems 
for all organizations trying to serve rural people. 
The extension service is working to adjust to a pro- 
gram that will meet the interests and needs of the 
rural non-farmer and still not neglect the legitimate 
needs of the farmer. 


(C ironted:w life enthusiasts are today being con- 


Town Dwellers and Rural Residents 


The rural non-farm population is of two types. 
There are those who live in towns, villages, and 
hamlets under the 2,500 population mark. They are 
a part of an agricultural economy. Much of their 
work is done to serve the farmers in their communi- 
ties. These towns and villages are the rural service 
stations. There was a time when these rural town 
dwellers thought themselves better than the farmer. 
That day is largely passed. There may still linger 
in some communities a feeling of distrust between 
farmer and his town or village merchant, but the 
town-country community is an emerging reality so- 
cially, economically, educationally, and religiously. 
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By EDWIN L. 
BECKER 


Thirty-five per cent of the rural people are not 
farming. They number between nine or ten mil- 
lion who neither farm nor live in town but are 
country dwellers. They live in the country but they 
work elsewhere. It is the most .rapidly growing 
group in the American population. They represent 
something of a “back to the farm” movement in 
America. 


Characteristics of “Rural Residents” 


- . . i ‘ 

Rural residents” as a group Have certain charac- 
teristics that are of significance to the church. They 
are younger than either the urban or:farm popula- 
tion. They have more children than do either urban 
or even the farm families with which they neighbor. 
They have a very high rate of home ownership and 
at the same time a high mortgage indebtedness. The 
origins of more than 60% were rural. 

Most of the rural residents work in the city. They 
are professional people, skilled and unskilled labor- 
ers, and those engaged in service occupations. 


Religious Ministry to Rural Residents 


The problems faced by a religious ministry to the 
rural residents are many. Rural residents come 
from a variety of religious and social backgrounds. 
In one rural township bordering a city the residents 
were found to have more than 100 different church 
backgrounds. 

A second problem confronting the program of the 
church is that of mobility and fluidity. The daily 
movement of people from their homes to their work 





Rev. Edwin L. Becker is Secretary of the Town and 
Country Church Department for the Disciples of 
Christ. He is a member of the National Committee on 
Town and Country Church, and is recognized as one 
of the outstanding leaders in Town and Country 
Church work in our nation today. It-is a privilege to 
recommend this article to readers in our denomina- 
tion. 

James M. Carr, Secretary 
Town and Country Church Department 
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allenges Rural Church 


and to shopping and recreational centers has at least 
two consequences: it divides their interests between 
where they live and where they work, and it con- 
sumes a great amount of time. One rural resident 
said, “My community is not out where I sleep, but 
it is down where I work.” 

A third difficulty for a religious ministry among 
rural residents is financial. ‘These people are nearly 
all home-buying people. 

The use of time.presents still another problem for 
a church which seeks to enlist rural residents. The 
man who farms 160 acres and works five days a 
week in a factory will not have many hours to give 
to church work. He, to be sure, stands at one ex- 
treme, but the majority of rural residents have 
home enterprises which consume time. Not only are 
there screens to be repaired and installed, there is 
that room to be added, the garden to be cared for, 
and the lawn which never is completely groomed. 
Such work is closely akin to recreation. It charac- 
terizes the thriftiness and industry of those families 
which want to be related to the soil and own prop- 
erty which provides some security. 

As crucial as any problem which the church con- 
fronts in this area is the lack of community organi- 
zation. There is often no community center. Fringe 
studies show that practically all trade for clothing 
and family needs except food is done in the city. 
Nine out of ten go into the city for medical and 
dental care. Social control is difficult and law en- 
forcement inadequate. Vice organizations, taverns, 
and undesirable dance halls are attracted to rural 
areas out of reach of city police. 


Challenges to the Rural Church 


Let us look briefly at four specific challenges 
which the rural non-farm population places before 
the church. 

Church membership is not keeping up with the 
increase in the rural non-farm population. Many 
who were once members of churches are now listed 
among the non-residents. The rural church must 
reach out with a well-planned and aggressive pro- 
gram of evangelism. A religious census is a neces- 
sity. A systematic visitation of newcomers should be 
planned. 

We are still, by and large, trying to minister to 
the rural resident with churches that are part-time, 
inadequately housed, and with no sense of a com- 
munity ministry. 
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Churches in the midst of people with such di- 
verse interests and religious backgrounds must be- 
come community churches. They should keep their 
denominational affiliation but should develop what 
someone has called a “community atmosphere” in 
their local fellowship. Specialized religious work- 
ers with children and with families are needed. A 
diversified staff will probably be possible only as 
churches co-operate in larger parishes across de- 
nominational lines. 

Churches which begin to reach rural residents 
soon find it necessary to enlarge their buildings. 
They must provide modern educational facilities 
and attractive sanctuaries. 

The church will work at a losing task unless it 
can develop among farmer, laborer, professional 
worker and all diverse elements a sense of common 
interest and loyalty to community. It must discover 
the common interests in education, sanitation, law 
enforcement, and the like to help the community 
organize around them. It must seek to establish 
agencies and institutions that can express the com- 
mon life of people. This can be accomplished only 
as the church relates itself to the schools, the farm 
organizations, the labor unions, the parents’ clubs, 
and other agencies. 

What is needed are ministers whose sympathies 
are broad, whose energies are unlimited, whose 
training has equipped them to work with all man- 
ner of men. The challenge of the rural non-farm 
population makes even more essential a fully- 
trained ministry. Such ministers should have a wide 
education, including work in economics, sociology, 
agricultural and industrial relations as well as the 
traditional theological courses. 





The Changing South 


(Continued from page 404) 


fewer laborers will be required on the farms than 
now, and because new industrial opportunities are 
constantly arising. For many years this surplus 
population of the South moved largely to the cities 
of the North. In the future a larger proportion will 
remain in the South because industry itself is mov- 
ing south—moving south because the South has the 
markets, the materials, and the labor supply which 
industry demands. .. . 

The primary tasks of the urban church are to 
maintain and extend its membership, to make sure 
that church members who come into the city are 
not lost to the Kingdom, to win new recruits for 
Christ among the unchurched, to assimilate new- 
comers into the life of the church, and to train them 
to live Christian lives in the midst of the city’s 
environment. 
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Beginning Together 


How parents and teachers can help 
a child to make a good start. 


ask, ‘“‘When I start in kindergarten, Mother, 
will you come with me?” 

Her mother quickly reassured her. “Yes, Edith, 
I will go with you the first day to help you get ac- 
quainted, After that you will be able to go to school 
alone.” Leaving home to begin school is a big step 
for a young child. Much of the timidity in facing 
an unfamiliar experience comes about because he 
is not sure what is expected. Or a child may be 
fearful that he will not live up to family expecta- 
tions. The first day of school plunges a child into 
a situation which is frightening unless he has had 
gradual preparation for this new adventure. 

Parents are increasingly more interested to know 
how they can pave the way for their children’s 
school adjustment. Eager for their children to be 
resourceful in meeting new experiences, they seek 
the help of teachers in making the transition from 
home to school smooth and pleasant. 

Early planning of parents and teachers together 
before children enter school is found by many 
schools to make the child feel more at home and 
secure in the new setting. A number of schools in- 
vite parents of children who will enroll in Septem- 
ber to visit the school during the spring months of 
the year. Often this is done by taking small groups 
of parents and children at intervals, so children 
can be visitors in the kindergarten or first-grade 
groups. 

These introductory meetings serve to orient both 
children and parents to the school far enough in 
advance to prepare the child for this new experi- 
ence in his life. Teachers and parents meet together 
and talk over the steps in registration, how the 
home can prepare the child for this event, and ways 
in which the parents and teachers may work as a 
team for the best interests of the child. It is not 
possible to cram children with learning in the 
weeks before school and have them ready. 


Be at play, Edith looked up at her mother to 


*Specialist for Extended School Services and Parent Education, 
US Office of Education. Article quoted from the N.E.A. Journal, 
September, 1949, and used by permission. 
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As children troop into the classroom when school 
opens, the experienced teacher observes the differ- 
ences which exist in the children in her group. Her 
first job is to size up these differences and try to un- 
derstand some of the reasons they exist. 

How does she do this? There are dozens of ways. 
Here are reports of how some teachers actually 
operate. 


Individual Conferences 


Miss Jones, a first-grade teacher, says since chil- 
dren grow up in widely differing homes, their ways 
of responding to schoolroom situations are bound 
to differ. Her first plan for getting acquainted is to 
invite parents to the school. 

A note goes to each mother and father, informal 
and friendly, stating that a conference with them 
will help her to know their child better. The par- 
ents then make an appointment. 

The principal in Miss Jones’ school has arranged 
for the teachers to have half-day sessions during the 
early weeks of school. The school provides time on 
the regular school schedule for parent-teacher con- 
ferences. 

What does Miss Jones learn from her conferences 
with parents? As she meets the parents, she en- 
courages them to give their slant on the child to 
compare with her own observation. She tries to 
make the parents feel the respect she holds for 
their opinions. 

She asks them to tell her about the things their 
child likes to do; whether he has playmates; how he 
gets along with other children; his toys, his favorite 
books; the trips he has taken; the things the family 
does together; what things are hard for him, and 
what things are easy. 

As parents and teacher talk over these things, they 
get acquainted with each other. These first-hand 
impressions are far more satisfactory to Miss Jones 
than learning what the home is like by talking 
with the children. Only by knowing the families 
can she begin to glimpse the realities of her chil- 
dren’s lives. 
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Informal Group Meeting 


Miss Hardy is a second-grade teacher. She has 
another good way of beginning the school year with 
the co-operation of parents. 

An informal meeting for parents is planned soon 
after the children are enrolled. Coming to her 
room, the parents can visualize the setting in which 
children and teacher work. 

Miss Hardy explains briefly the kind of program 
which will be undertaken by the children during 
the year and discusses the questions the parents 
raise. Their questions indicate the kinds of things 
they want to know about the school. 

Before the parents leave, she has suggested a 
number of ways in which they can be helpful to 
the school. There is always need for extra adults 
when children go on trips. It is possible, too, that 
some of the parents may have collections or objects 
at home which they would like to share with the 
children. The parents ask that a committee be ap- 
pointed to work with the teacher on co-operative 
home-school relations. 

The meeting with parents at the beginning of 
the year establishes Miss Hardy as a friend and edu- 
cational counselor. Parents send their children off 
to school with more confidence. They feel that 
they have a stake in school affairs. 


Home Visits 


A conversation with Miss Leslie, a fifth-grade 
teacher, reveals that she also has discovered the 
value of friendly contacts with her parents to aid 
her in the work with her group of children. 

She places home visits first in her approach to 
helping children make a good start in school. The 
parents invite her to come to their homes. She tries 
never to turn down these invitations. 

After a home call, Miss Leslie finds she has more 
valuable information about a child than she could 
ever have gathered by talking to children and par- 
ents at school. She notices that her children seem 
more friendly after a home visit. 

Of course, Miss Leslie admits it takes time to make 
the rounds of thirty homes, but she knows the re- 
ward for a teacher when home and school are 
linked together and children sense the togetherness 
of the adults. 


Group Problem Solving 


At the McDowell School, Mrs. Case has started 
the school year with another project. 

Last year the school invited parents in to discuss 
the report cards, to tell what kind of information 
would be helpful to them. Parents are now involved 
in planning with the school staff the type of pupil 
progress reports to be used this year. 
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Mrs. Case is very enthusiastic about the participa- 
tion of parents in this project. She reports how 
much she has gained through her contacts with 
parents on the committee. The parents have helped 
the teachers to clarify their thinking; and parents 
who have worked with the teachers say they have 
become better parents because they understand 
more about the way children learn and grow. 


Parents “on the Staff” 


In Miss Mitchell’s school, it might be said that 
parents are on the staff. 

Last year the parents in this school received a let- 
ter asking them if they would be interested in help- 
ing at school. They were asked what they liked to 
do. 

The information came in and was put down on 
cards to make a file on parents’ talents and hobbies. 
To the amazement of the staff, they had parents 
who were a gold mine for enriching the school pro- 
gram. Among the parents there were librarians, 
musicians, artists, stenographers, nutritionists, and 
many other professional fields represented. 

When the file was completed, the teachers im- 
mediately began to call on parents to assist in school 
activities. A mother who was a painter came to 
help the children learn finger painting. A parent 


(Continued on page 428) 
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OME over to my house and see the television,” 
Cs Sue to her playmate, Carol, as they walk 
home from school. 

Carol’s brother, Harry, overhears the invitation 
and asks: “May I come, too, and bring Billy?” 

“Sure!” answers Sue. 

As a result of Sue’s invitation, all the time Sue’s 
mother is getting dinner there are four children in 
in the living room. Jerry, Sue’s preschool-aged 
brother, is not satisfied to stay in the kitchen with 
his mother, in his playroom, or outdoors, as usual, 
but wants to be in the living room with the older 
children. He is not interested for long in the 
screen, so he interferes with the other children, 
which causes Mother to leave her work frequently 
to restore harmony. All the time Mother is aware 
that the room will have to be re-straightened before 
the church-school committee meeting which is to 
be held there tonight. 

When Dad comes in from work and wants to 
read his evening paper in quiet, there is the blare 
of the television, the comments and chatter of the 
children. He reads more than one line twice. In- 
stead of being relaxed, he is jumpy. One of the 


children, eyes glued on the screen, is sprawled in . 


his favorite chair. Upstairs the playroom is de- 
serted. Outside, the yard is empty. 

This is just one of the inevitable triangle situa- 
tions between children, parents, and television. 





*From Christian Home Life, July, August, September, 1950. 
Used by permission of the Standard Publishing Co. 
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Television: 


Another mother describes enthusiastically how 
her children watch their television set, and she is 
free to get supper and do her late afternoon work 
without interruption. She expresses a wish that 
there were more programs suitable for preschool 
youngsters in the the morning, so she could do her 
morning chores uninterrupted. 

These situations—the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of television, and suggestions for successfully 
handling it in the Christian home—are the result 
of talking over the problem with many parents of 
different-age children in widely different homes and 
in different parts of this country. 

Some of the ‘advantages of having television in 
the home were given as follows (all of the items 
were given by two people, one or more by others): 

1. Less money is spent on outside entertainment 
when television is installed. 

2. Parents can see just what kind of entertain- 
ment the children are having. 

3. Teen-agers are willing to stay at home, in- 
stead of seeking diversion outside the home. 

4. Television is something the family can enjoy 
together at home. 
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5. Television makes home more interesting. 

6. Children and parents alike can entertain re- 
latives, neighbors, and friends in their home. 

7. It is a blessing for aged, invalids, and con- 
valescents, who can have diversion and entertain- 
ment in their own rooms. 

8. It keeps children amused and busy so the 
mother can do her work more easily. It provides 
bad-weather and rainy-day diversion. 

g. It saves baby-sitting fees because parents do 
not go out as frequently for diversion. 

Here are some of the disadvantages and difficul- 
ties caused by television: 

1. The living room in the average home is the 
most convenient place to install the television set so 
all can use it. However, its presence often makes 
the living room into a playroom. 

2. Many of the children’s programs are on at 
the supper hour, which poses the problem of 
whether to rush through supper or to have the 
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television set moved to a place where it can be 
watched while supper is being eaten, and thus pre- 
vent conversation, leisure, and exchange of the day’s 
news. Changing the supper hour is inconvenient 
and disrupts schedules. 

g. One mother, wife of a dentist, says there are 
too many Westerns and exciting programs for chil- 
dren, instead of educational, religious, historical, 
and literary programs, which could be made fas- 
cinating. She says “puppet shows have been run to 
the ground,” but that dramatizations of fables and 
favorite children’s stories are seldom shown. 

4. A mother of two girls and a boy says there 
are too many programs of interest to boys, and not 
enough for girls. 

5. A father of grade-school children, a salesman, 
says television interferes with his children’s night 
work and their bedtime. Other parents also say 
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that neighbors and company who come to see the 
television in the evening give the children an excuse 
for wanting to stay up “just to see the end of the 
program.” 

6. One mother, a teacher, says her own children 
and those in her class tend to consider television as 
a substitute for reading or being read to. She con- 
siders this dangerous to children’s development, 
tending to make them seek the passive audience 
form of entertainment instead of the wholesome 
kind in which they can take active part. 

7. A frequent cause for complaint by parents is 
the need for readjustment in order to get television 
pictures clearly. When the children are alone look- 
ing at it, either they endeavor to adjust it, tamper- 
ing with an expensive piece of equipment, or call 
the mother from her tasks at inconvenient times 
to make adjustments. 

8. A mother in the Middle West complains that 
the programs in their vicinity come at such a time 
that the children do not get the needed outdoor 
playtime after school, preferring to sit and watch 
their favorite programs. 

g. A father of four, who is a minister, says the 
commercials are too long and too numerous. He 
complains about the liquor and beer ads which 
appear so frequently, bringing ideas which Chris- 
tians can not approve of right into the living room, 
before the eyes and into the ears of children. 

10. There is also the question of price of a tele- 
vision set. Even small ones cost close to one hundred 
dollars, and with installation and tax are sure to 
go far beyond that amount. 

What can parents who already have television 
in their homes do about the disadvantages? Here 
are some ideas of parents: 

Radio and television stations are fan-mail con- 
scious. They must be, to be successful. Parents can 
write to the stations and get other parents, teachers, 
and church associates to write, requesting certain 
changes. They can suggest different .types of pro- 
grams or protest when unsuitable or exciting pro- 
grams are given. 

Parents can also make rules, for this is the one 
way to prevent discussion and arguments. The best 
over-all rule is to decide on a limited number of 
hours the television set may be used in a day; then 
decide by family vote, or by rotation, what pro- 
grams will be seen day by day. 

Experience will soon show parents what rules 
should be made in their households to prevent difh- 
culty before it occurs, and to make television a 
source of pleasure and help instead of allowing it 
to become the master of their household, and their 
family its slaves. Harness television to your needs 
and pattern of living. 
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says Sue to her playmate, Carol, as they walk 
home from school. 

Carol’s brother, Harry, overhears the invitation 
and asks: ‘“May I come, too, and bring Billy?” 

“Sure!” answers Sue. 

As a result of Sue’s invitation, all the time Sue’s 
mother is getting dinner there are four children in 
in the living room. Jerry, Sue’s preschool-aged 
brother, is not satisfied to stay in the kitchen with 
his mother, in his playroom, or outdoors, as usual, 
but wants to be in the living room with the older 
children. He is not interested for long in the 
screen, so he interferes with the other children, 
which causes Mother to leave her work frequently 
to restore harmony. All the time Mother is aware 
that the room will have to be re-straightened before 
the church-school committee meeting which is to 
be held there tonight. 

When Dad comes in from work and wants to 
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of the television, the comments and chatter of the 
children. He reads more than one line twice. In- 
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*From Christian Home Life, July, August, September, 1950. 
Used by permission of the Standard Publishing Co. 
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Television: 


Another mother describes enthusiastically how 
her children watch their television set, and she is 
free to get supper and do her late afternoon work 
without interruption. She expresses a wish that 
there were more programs suitable for preschool 
youngsters in the the morning, so she could do her 
morning chores uninterrupted. 

These situations—the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of television, and suggestions for successfully 
handling it in the Christian home—are the result 
of talking over the problem with many parents of 
different-age children in widely different homes and 
in different parts of this country. 

Some of the ‘advantages of having television in 
the home were given as follows (all of the items 
were given by two people, one or more by others): 

1. Less money is spent on outside entertainment 
when television is installed. 

2. Parents can see just what kind of entertain- 
ment the children are having. 

3. Teen-agers are willing to stay at home, in- 
stead of seeking diversion outside the home. 

4. Television is something the family can enjoy 
together at home. 
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5. Television makes home more interesting. 

6. Children and parents alike can entertain re- 
latives, neighbors, and friends in their home. 

7. It is a blessing for aged, invalids, and con- 
valescents, who can have diversion and entertain- 


. ment in their own rooms. 


8. It keeps children amused and busy so the 
mother can do her work more easily. It provides 
bad-weather and rainy-day diversion. 

g. It saves baby-sitting fees because parents do 
not go out as frequently for diversion. 

Here are some of the disadvantages and difficul- 
ties caused by television: 

i. The living room in the average home is the 
most convenient place to install the television set so 
all can use it. However, its presence often makes 
the living room into a playroom. 

2. Many of the children’s programs are on at 
the supper hour, which poses the problem of 
whether to rush through supper or to have the 
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television set moved to a place where it can be 
watched while supper is being eaten, and thus pre- 
vent conversation, leisure, and exchange of the day’s 
news. Changing the supper hour is inconvenient 
and disrupts schedules. 

g. One mother, wife of a dentist, says there are 
too many Westerns and exciting programs for chil- 
dren, instead of educational, religious, historical, 
and literary programs, which could be made fas- 
cinating. She says “puppet shows have been run to 
the ground,” but that dramatizations of fables and 
favorite children’s stories are seldom shown. 

4. A mother of two girls and a boy says there 
are too many programs of interest to boys, and not 
enough for girls. 

5. A father of grade-school children, a salesman, 
says television interferes with his children’s night 
work and their bedtime. Other parents also say 
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that neighbors and company who come to see the 
television in the evening give the children an excuse 
for wanting to stay up “just to see the end of the 
program.” 

6. One mother, a teacher, says her own children 
and those in her class tend to consider television as 
a substitute for reading or being read to. She con- 
siders this dangerous to children’s development, 
tending to make them seek the passive audience 
form of entertainment instead of the wholesome 
kind in which they can take active part. 

7. A frequent cause for complaint by parents is 
the need for readjustment in order to get television 
pictures clearly. When the children are alone look- 
ing at it, either they endeavor to adjust it, tamper- 
ing with an expensive piece of equipment, or call 
the mother from her tasks at inconvenient times 
to make adjustments. 

8. A mother in the Middle West complains that 
the programs in their vicinity come at such a time 
that the children do not get the needed outdoor 
playtime after school, preferring to sit and watch 
their favorite programs. 

g. A father of four, who is a minister, says the 
commercials are too long and too numerous. He 
complains about the liquor and beer ads which 
appear so frequently, bringing ideas which Chris- 
tians can not approve of right into the living room, 
before the eyes and into the ears of children. 

10. There is also the question of price of a tele- 
vision set. Even small ones cost close to one hundred 
dollars, and with installation and tax are sure to 
go far beyond that amount. 

What can parents who already have television 
in their homes do about the disadvantages? Here 
are some ideas of parents: 

Radio and television stations are fan-mail con- 
scious. They must be, to be successful. Parents can 
write to the stations and get other parents, teachers, 
and church associates to write, requesting certain 
changes. They can suggest different .types of pro- 
grams or protest when unsuitable or exciting pro- 
grams are given. 

Parents can also make rules, for this is the one 
way to prevent discussion and arguments. The best 
over-all rule is to decide on a limited number of 
hours the television set may be used in a day; then 
decide by family vote, or by rotation, what pro- 
grams will be seen day by day. 

Experience will soon show parents what rules 
should be made in their households to prevent difh- 
culty before it occurs, and to make television a 
source of pleasure and help instead of allowing it 
to become the master of their household, and their 
family its slaves. Harness television to your needs 
and pattern of living. 
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So This Is Church Extension... 


organization. It is our task to furnish desired 

and needed help to ministers and laymen in all 
the areas of our responsibility. To help you meet 
the challenge of your growing community in city, 
country, and town; to assist you in the ministry 
you want to render to Negroes, to the underprivi- 
leged, to the foreign-speaking peoples, to the parts 
of our Church not fully able to support themselves 
on mountain and plain; to help make your voice 
heard on radio and television; to help you minister 
to our armed forces and veterans’ hospitals; to help 
you enlarge your evangelistic work; to help you 
meet the challenges of evil in society—these are 
our tasks. Our planning and thinking centers in 
the outreach of our Church. The five Divisions of 
the Board, namely, Home Missions, Negro Work, 
Evangelism, Christian Relations, and Radio, all 
seek to know Christ and to make Him known. This 
is our mission. 


Tong Board of Church Extension is a service 


Home Missions 


The Division of Home Missions is responsible for 
all of the work formerly carried on by the Assem- 
bly’s Executive Committee of Home Missions, ex- 
cept that of the Treasury and Educational Depart- 
ments, both of which have now become functions 
of the Board. In addition to the functions inherited 
from the former Executive Committee, the Division 
had two new departments assigned to it by the 1949 
General Assembly, Sunday School Extension and 
Defense Service. The five Departments of the Divi- 
sion, as now set up in accordance with that Re- 
organization Plan, are: Sustentation, Urban Church, 
Town and Country Church, Sunday School Ex- 
tension, and Defense Service. 

In the area of Sustentation and Extension, the 
two major functions of Home Missions, the Divi- 
sion has a primary responsibility for sustaining and 
extending the work among the Indians, the moun- 
tain people, the Mexicans and the smaller foreign 
language groups throughout the assembly. In addi- 
tion, as funds will permit, financial aid is given to 
those Presbyteries which are unable to support 
their own Home Mission program without outside 
help. During the past year sixty-three of the eighty- 
five Presbyteries received aid from the Division for 
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some phase of their Home Mission work. A total 
of 509 workers—pastors, evangelists, superintend- 
ents, teachers, nurses, and community workers—who 
served 625 churches, 191 outposts, 6 institutional 
centers, and 5 schools, were supported in whole or 
in part by the Division. These 509 workers and 827 
projects in 63 Presbyteries give eloquent testimony 
to the Assembly-wide nature of the Division’s work. 
Reports from 70 of the 85 Presbyteries show that 52 
churches or groups of churches forming a single 
pastorate (81 churches in all) were brought to self- 
support. These 70 Presbyteries also report 61 new 
churches organized, and 75 new mission Sunday 
schools and preaching points established. Adding 
these 61 new churches to the 98 that were organized 
during 1947-48 and 1948-49 gives a total of 159 
new churches for the three-year period. ‘This averag- 
ing of one new church per week for three years is 
no doubt a record in extension for our denomi- 
nation. 

In view of the continued growth of all urban 
areas throughout the South and the multiplied op- 
portunities for church extension in such areas, 
the former Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions in 1948 took action looking toward the 
setting up of an Urban Church Department. These 
plans were held in abeyance, however, pending the 
Reorganization study. The Secretary of this De- 
partment, when secured, will be available to coun- 
sel with local churches or presbyteries concerning 
their expansion programs, to survey metropolitan 
areas with regard to the location of new churches 
or the relocation of existing churches, and to assist 
in the development of plans for financing such 
expansion programs. The urban areas today con- 
stitute our number one extension opportunity since 
they offer so many wonderful plans for the planting 
of new churches. In most cases, these churches 
quickly become self-supporting and able to pro- 
vide enlarged support for the whole benevolent pro- 
gram of the Church. 

The Department of ‘Town and Country Church 
was transferred to the Executive Committe of Home 
Missions by the 1948 General Assembly and under 
its supervision a constructive program is being de- 
veloped for every church in town and country 
areas. The magnitude of the work is emphasized 
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by the fact that two thirds of our churches in the 
Assembly are located in town and country com- 
munities and the members of these churches con- 
stitute one third of our total membership. With a 
majority of our people in the South living in rural 
areas (approximately 60%), our Church has a great 
opportunity and this Department exists to help the 
many churches serving rural people. 

The Department of Sunday School Extension 
was transferred from the Board of Education to the 
Division of Home Missions on April 1, 1950. The 
program calls for “reaching the unreached within 
reach and beyond reach” through the teaching of 
the Word of God. As funds will permit, a full- 
time Sunday School Extension Worker will be pro- 
vided for each Synod desiring it. These workers will 
serve under the direction of the Church Extension 
(or Home Mission) committees of the respective 
Synods and will be available for use by local 
churches and presbyteries in connection with their 
extension programs. Major emphasis will be placed 
upon organizing new Sunday schools in areas of 
need and promise, whether by extension workers or 
through local leadership. Three out of every four 
people are not in any Sunday school, and there are 
over 800 communities with more than 1000 popu- 
lation and no church. 

The Department of Defense Service was also 
transferred from the Board of Education to the 
Division of Home Missions on April 1, 1950. It 
seeks to “maintain the tie” with the 28 chaplains 
from our Church now on active duty and the 8o- 
odd ministers who belong to the Chaplains’ Reserve. 
Aid is given when needed to local churches adjacent 
to permanent camps for the support of their pro- 
gram for Armed Services personnel. The Depart- 
ment participates in the program and support of 
the General Commission on Chaplains, which is 
the Protestant voice recognized by the Armed Serv- 
ices. 

The total receipts for 1949-50 from living donors 
—churches, Sunday schools, Women of the Church, 
youth fellowships and individuals—including all 
regular receipts ($491,031) and all receipts that were 
marked either special, self-denial or Program of 
Progress ($170,277), were $661,308, a decrease of 
$26,200 from the total of similar receipts for 1948- 
49. Applying the base line of $501,698, approved by 
the 1949 General Assembly, the amount credited 
to the Program of Progress quota for 1949-50 is 
$159,610, 53.2% of the $300,000 annual quota 
sought. In the matter of donations to old and new 


churches for building projects, the Division of 
Home Missions was faced with an impossible task 
at its April meeting as it sought to answer 147 re- 
quests from 66 Presbyteries, totaling $530,000. The 
total available funds with which to meet these re- 
quests were approximately one third of the amount 
needed. Three years of the Program of Progress cam- 
paign have now passed. If our Church was on sched- 
ule in raising the money for Home Mission objec- 
tives, $900,000 would have been made available by 
March 31, 1950. The credits toward the Home Mis- 
sion goal for the past three years are: 1947-48, $134, 
758; 1948-49, $185,810; 1949-50, $159,610; making a 
total of $480,178, which is 53.35% of the three-year 
quota. The total received in three years was less 
than the amount requested for building aid this 
past year. Only the full completion of the financial 
goals of the Home Mission phase of the Program of 
Progress will enable our Church to enter the many 
doors of promise which are open to us now. 


Negro Work 


The Negro of our Southland is the center of a 
nation-wide interest and concern. The South is not 
one whit behind in its share in this concern. Cer- 
tainly our Church has an interest in the welfare of 
the Negro. He has been placed in our midst and 
composes one of our greatest home mission fields. 
For there are over ten million Negroes living within 
the area served by our Church. One of our Negro 
ministers has stated that the Presbyterian Church 
has “come to the kingdom for such a time as this.” 

According to the Religious Education Re-Study 
of our church, a village in the South that is repre- 
sentative of the entire population would be 22% 
Negro. It would seem logical to accept as our share 
of the total responsibility for the ten million 
Negroes in our Southland that same percentage of 
our effort and to measure our response to that re- 
sponsibility in terms of the same percentage of ac- 
complishment. Much has been done by our Church 
for the Negro, yet we have not assumed our share 
of the responsibility. Only 114% of our churches are 
Negro and only 14% of the membership of our 
Church is Negro. In the past we may have justified 
our meager results by saying that the Presbyterian 
Church does not appeal to the uneducated Negro. 
Such an escape can no longer hold. There are many 
examples of thriving Negro Presbyterian Churches. 
Many communities are asking for the Presbyterian 
Church. 

What shall we do in the face of such openings 
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for new churches? Shall we lower our standard of 
leadership? If this is done, we cannot meet the de- 
mands of this growing group of educated Negroes. 
We have a mission to perform on a level that must 
not be lowered. Shall we say ‘“‘no” to the requests 
for service in these areas of need? We do not be- 
lieve that this Division of our Board was created 
to retreat before the demands for service. The 
Catholic Church has called this “America’s Number 
One Home Mission Challenge.” We have been com- 
missioned for such demands. We must enter new 
fields. 

The answer may be found in a program of guid- 
ance and help by white ministers, eventually de- 
veloping and using Negro leadership. In these at- 
tractive fields open to the ministry of our Church, 
we suggest the following procedure: 

1. Purchase a property well located in an area 
where Negroes are buying their own homes. 

2. Establish an outpost Sunday school with white 
superintendents and teachers. 

3. Change gradually to Negro teachers and super- 
intendent. 

4- Organize a church with Negro elders and 
deacons, using the local white minister as supply 
pastor (Sunday afternoon service) until a good 
Negro minister is available. 

5. It may be advisable to get a Negro Director 
of Religious Education to serve the church during 
the interim. 

6. Call a Negro minister. 

This may be our answer to the challenge of a time 
like this. 


Evangelism 


There is a growing interest in evangelism through- 
out the Church. Evidence of this is manifested in 
increasing calls for literature, requests for the 
names of ministers who are gifted in conducting 
evangelistic services, and the readiness with which 
lay-people respond to invitations to participate in 
evangelistic endeavors. We hail this advance in 
interest and activity, but confess with reluctance 
and grief that almost one third of our pastors and 
churches have given little reason to indicate that 
they are deeply concerned for the lost. 

During the church year two projects were fostered 
which gave promise of marked fruitfulness: the 
study of Evangelism by adult groups throughout 
the Church, and Youth to Youth Evangelism for 
those of high school age. Very heartening is the fact 
that this adult study was initiated by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Adult Work, the personnel of which is 
largely lay-people. The Youth to Youth Evangelism 
emerged from the desire of young people of this 
age to have a part in winning their comrades to 
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Christ. This latter phase of evangelistic endeavor 
is under the general direction of the Department 
of Youth Work of the Board of Education with the 
co-operation of the Division of Evangelism. 

We would remind our Church that the evange- 
listic tide is still rising and that no church can 
afford to be complacent in this day of destiny. 
This is a great time for every one of our churches 
to become aware that evangelism is not an “extra” 
to be attached occasionally to the church program 
but a rich, normal experience to be enjoyed con- 
stantly. Evangelism is our primary and perennial 
responsibility. Our beloved Church will not fully 
enter into its high privilege of witnessing until 
every local church has caught a fresh vision of its 
primary privilege and responsibility and wholly 
given to exalting Him who declared, “And I, if I 
be lifted up... will draw all men unto me.” 


Christian Relations 


The urgent need to apply the teachings of Christ 
to all the social issues of our time is now more 
widely recognized than ever before. Increasing num- 
bers of groups and individuals, concerned about the 
way crime, vice, injustice, intolerance, and ill-will 
now hammer away at the foundations of our so- 
ciety, have sought help and guidance from the Di- 
vision of Christian Relations in the study and dis- 
cussion of problems dealing with industry, busi- 
ness, race, alcohol, the family, and world order. All 
these are being seen as fields that demand the care- 
ful attention of Christian people and about which 
even the most thoughtful leaders need to be rightly 
informed if their judgments and actions are to be 
sound and Christian. 

The Division has carried on during the year a 
wide variety of activities. Visits to various parts of 
the Church were made by the Secretary. Some of 
these were for the purpose of interpreting to par- 
ticular groups the work of the Division; others 
called for participation in programs dealing with 
specific issues and problems in the field of Chris- 
tion social relations. Through its literature service, 
the Division has supplied to many groups and in- 
dividuals printed materials on numerous aspects of 
current problems which involve the Church and the 
Christian. Requests have come for leaflets, pamph- 
lets, and books on the Christian’s opportunity and 
responsibilty in international relations, economic 
life, alcohol education, race relations, gambling, 
juvenile delinquency, and resettlement of Displaced 
Persons. Altogether more than 65,000 pieces of edu- 
cational material were sent out during the year. In 
the promotion of Christian Relations projects the 
Secretary has co-operated with church agencies both 
inside and outside our own denomination. Articles 
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and programs have been prepared for various de- 
partments of our official Boards. In support of 
American Protestant efforts for the resettlement of 
European DP’s in this country, the Division has 
co-operated with both Church World Service and 
our own Church’s Department of Overseas Relief. 


Radio 


The task of the Radio Division for the past few 
years has been to carry on its work and at the 
same time to pay off the deficit incurred during its 
first year of operation. The work has gone on, new 
areas have opened up, and the note has been paid. 

The Presbyterian Hour was on the air in July, 
August and September, 1949, and in January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, 1950. During the summer series 
different speakers were presented each Sunday. For 
the winter series one speaker, Dr. James A. Jones of 
Charlotte, was selected for the entire three months. 
Not only do we furnish programs for more than 





A Growing Trend in Corporation Support 


100 stations in our Independent Network here in 
the South, but we have also been selected to fur- 
nish programs over the major nation-wide net- 
works, The summer series of the National Radio 
Pulpit orignated in Atlanta, with Dr. John A. Red- 
head as the Presbyterian speaker. 

The biggest step forward in Protestant radio 
work in the South was the formal opening of the 
Protestant Radio Center in Presser Hall on the 
campus of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. The 
finest broadcasting and transcription equipment 
has been installed. With this equipment we can 
produce live network programs. We can make re- 
cordings on radio discs, on conventional phono- 
graph discs, and on the new long-playing micro- 
groove discs. The Center is an non-profit corpora- 
tion, and each member will save money on every 
program produced there. It is the only interdenomi- 
national radio production center in America and is 
attracting nation-wide attention in radio circles. 





(Continued from page 398) 


Corporations Can Encourage Those Who Carry 
the Burden of our Voluntary Agencies 


Consequently, the officers and directors of some 
of these agencies, already suffering because many 
of their previously willing and generous supporters 
are now staggering under heavy income-tax bur- 
dens, grow weary in their struggle to serve the pub- 
lic good, patriotically and unselfishly. 

Thoughtful persons believe that the continued 
operation of these free-enterprise voluntary phil- 
anthropic agencies is essential to the future vitality 
of the American dream. If America’s private citizens 
cease to give expression to their freedom of action in 
carrying forward these service agencies in their own 
way and in their communities, how else will they 
have personal experience in free enterprise in the 
land of liberty? What will be left for them to do for 
the public good, as citizens of a great democracy— 
except to vote and pay taxes? 

Corporations can give these heavily burdened 
directors of private philanthropy a much-needed 
boost. Is it not to the direct interest of corporations 
to give their full 5% allowable to these agencies, 
and thus help to keep them as vigorous and enthu- 
siastic examples and demonstrations of free enter- 
prise? If free enterprise is abandoned by American 
private philanthropy, can it be saved for business? 

Managers and stockholders of American cor- 
porations seem to have a growing conviction that it 
is desirable, for the four reasons given, for corpo- 
rations to use the allowable 5% as contributions 
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to these agencies which mean so much to the moral 
and economic fiber of our Republic. 

At the present time corporations are giving to 
our voluntary agencies about 1% of their net before 
taxes, while at the same time individual income- 
tax payers are giving about 4% of their adjustable 
gross income. It will be a happy day for these 
agencies and for America when the growing trend 
in corporation support will catch up percentage- 
wise with the generosity of the private citizens of 
the nation. 
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ORIGINAL PURPOSES 
@ To enlist the church in Evangelism 
@ To enlarge the program of Christian Teaching 
@ To lift the Stewardship level 


@ To raise #7,850,000 to prepare the Church to render a 
larger Christian Ministry at home and abroad 
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For Those Who Teach 


Two Ways to Install Officers and Teachers 


I. DEDICATION SERVICE 


This service is planned to be used at the Sunday- 
morning church service. The minister should lead 
the entire service if possible. It will save a great 
deal of confusion if the teachers and officers sit 
together. 


Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee.” 


Minister: 


The following persons, having been chosen to 
be teachers and officers in the church school of 
this congregation, will present themselves for ded- 
ication to their task. (Read names.) 


Minister to Congregation: 


Beloved in Christ, in apostolic times God ap- 
pointed some in the church to be teachers, and to 
them was entrusted the work of teaching. From the 
beginning our Church has emphasized this teaching 
ministry and has assigned to men and women, 
chosen for their Christian character and qual- 
ifications for teaching, the responsibility for this 
important work. It is their task to secure for the 
children, the young people, and the adults of the 
congregation complete Christian living through 
belief in God as revealed in Jesus Christ, personal 
acceptance of Christ as Saviour and Lord, vital 
fellowship with him, definite personal commitment 
to the Christian life and church membership, and 
wholehearted participation in the entire program 
of the church. 


Minister to Teachers and Officers: 


You have been chosen in the mode approved by 
this church to the position of teacher or officer in 
the church school. You have signified your will- 
ingness to serve, and we therefore now, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, set you apart to 
this work. 

Forasmuch as you have declared your willingness 
to take this office upon you I now require you to 


This service of dedication is an adaptation of the service for 
the ordination of elders in the Book of Common Worship. Used by 
permission of the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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answer the following questions: 

Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments to be the Word of God, the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice? 

Do you acknowledge Jesus as your personal 
Saviour and the Lord of your life? 

Do you accept the position of teacher or officer 
in the church school of this congregation, and 
promise faithfully to perform all the duties thereof? 


Minister to Congregation: 


Do you, the members of this church, accept and 
receive these persons as teachers and officers of the 
church school, and do you promise to yield them 
all the honor and encouragement to which their 
office entitles them? 


Prayer of Dedication: 


Set apart, we beseech Thee, O Lord, these Thy 
servants to the work whereunto Thou hast called 
them by the voice of this people. Inspire and guide 
by the Holy Spirit those entrusted with the teaching 
of the young; enable them wisely to instruct the 
pure minds of Thy children; implant in their 
hearts the will to learn; grant them a love of Thy 
Gospel, and a desire to lead others to a knowledge 
of Thee through Thy beloved Son, that many may 
be brought out of darkness into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. Grant unto them courage 
and patience for their task: clearness and simplicity 
in teaching; fairness and firmness in discipline; 
and a true sympathy with the desires and as- 
pirations of youth. In time of weariness refresh 
them with faith in the value of their vocation, 
and give them good hope of making the coming 
generation wiser, stronger, and happier in the serv- 
ice of God and their fellow men. In Jesus’ name. 
Amen. 


Minister to Officers and Teachers: 


In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, I set you 
apart to the position of officer or teacher in this 
church school. I now charge you in the name of 
the Lord Jesus to be faithful in this your work. I 
also charge you, Christian people, to be faithful to 
these teachers and officers who have been chosen 
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to teach, and that you render unto them all co- 
operation and support. 


Minister: 

May the great Head of the Church so enrich us 
with His heavenly grace that at last we shall hear 
Him say unto us: “Well done, good and faithful 
servant ... enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


O Lord, Thy Benediction Give 


“O Lord, Thy benediction give 
On all who teach, on all who learn, 
That so Thy Church may holier live, 
And every lamp more brightly burn. 


“Give those that teach pure hearts and wise, 
Faith, hope, and love, all warmed by prayer; 
Themselves first training for the skies, 
They best will raise their people there. 


“Give those that learn the willing ear, 
The spirit meek, the guileless mind; 
Such gifts will make the lowliest here 

Far better than a kingdom find. 


“O bless the shepherd, bless the sheep, 
That guide and guided both be one; 
One in the faithful watch they keep, 
One in the joy of work well done.” 
Amen. 


I]. RECOGNITION SERVICE 


Pastor: The responsibility of guiding the growth 
of Christian personality belongs to the Church of 
Jesus Christ. The influence that the Church exerts 
depends upon the spirit and the life of those who 
do its work and form its membership. We believe 
that the Christian education of children and youth 
is a task of utmost importance, one that demands 
the highest consecration and ability on the part of 
those who teach and lead. As we enter upon a 
new year in the church school, we would pause to 
consecrate to special service those who will be the 
teachers and officers in this, our school, for the 
coming year. 

Charge to Parents: Will all parents of children in 
our Sunday school please stand? Do you, parents of 
children in our church, recognize your primary 
responsibility for helping your children grow in 
Christlikeness? Do you rededicate yourselves to the 
fulfillment of that responsibility? Do you accept 
these, the teachers and officers of our school, as 
fellow workers who will assist in your task, and do 
you promise to give them your full support and 
co-operation? 
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Parents: We do. 

Charge to Religious Education Committee of 
the Church: Will the members of the Religious 
Education Committee of the church please stand? 
Do you accept these our teachers and officers, and 
do you agree to give them your wholehearted sup- 
port and assistance in their great task? 

Response: We do. 

Charge to Sunday-school Officers and Teachers: 
Will the officers and teachers of our Sunday school 
please stand? Do you, the officers and teachers of 
our Sunday school, accept the responsibilities that 
have been entrusted to you? Do you covenant with 
God through Jesus Christ that you will trust Him 
for all needed strength and wisdom? Do you pledge 
yourselves anew to give of your time, energy, and 
skill to this service? Do you promise to strive to be 
punctual and regular in attendance, to be careful 
in preparation, to co-operate with fellow workers, 
to give of your understanding friendship to those 
whom you teach, to try to live ever closer to the 
Christ, and recognizing your own inadequacy do 
you agree to take advantage of every opportunity 
to learn better how to fulfill your trust? 

Response: We do so promise, and we do make 
this our prayer: 


“Teach us, Lord, Thy wisdom 
While we seek men’s lore 
That the mind be humbled 
As we know Thee more; 


“Let the larger vision 
Bring the childlike heart, 
And our deeper knowledge 
Holier zeal impart.” 


(The following response may be substituted for the 
above if desired.) 

Heavenly Father, who bearest within Thy Spirit 
the responsibility for the whole creation, provide, 
we pray Thee, the grace we need to bear the re- 
sponsibility Thou hast given us. Strengthen us 
where we are weak. Where we are strong, help us 
to be also gentle. Guide us, dear Lord, so that we 
shall love our duty, and shall do it humbly, bearing 
our responsibility faithfully and truly. Thus may 
we show our love for Thee, and our gratitude for 
the gift of Thy Son, our Saviour. Amen. 

Charge to Members of Congregation: Will the 
members of the congregation please stand? Do you, 
the members of this church, accept these men and 
women as the officers and teachers of your Sunday 
school, and do you offer them your loyal support? 

Response of Members: We do. 

Pastoral Prayer. 

Hymn: “Seal Us, O Holy Spirit.” 
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Teacher Juan Benalcazar helps some children with crafts. 


FOUR YEARS IN THE ANDES 


HE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY of the Pical- 
Tai mission was celebrated with a movie and 

sports fiesta on Friday, February 10, and a 
special service on Sunday, February 12. Monthly 
showings of sound movies were officially begun. In 
Quito free films are available on health, agriculture, 
sports, and travel. About 200 attended this anniver- 
sary fiesta, which included Ecuadorian volleyball, 
ollas encantadas and a palo encebado. In Ecuador- 
ian volleyball there are three men to a team. The 
Picalqui team won over a Tabacundo team. Ollas 
encantadas (enchanted pots) are hung from a rope 
suspended between two poles. Blindfolded players 
take turns trying to break a pot. If a player succeeds 
after a set number of strikes with a stick, the con- 
tents—sometimes goodies, sometimes foolers—be- 
come his. A palo encebado is a greased pole twenty 
to thirty feet high with a frame at the top on which 
are hung cookies, candies, fruits, etc., which become 
the booty of the one who scales the pole first. 

The Anniversary Service on Sunday, attended by 
twenty-four, featured the Good Samaritan story and 
the hymn, “Are Ye Able?” sung in Spanish by two 
children of the choir. Before the service each Sun- 
day, and before other special events, we play hymns 
and national music over the amplifying system, au- 
dible for a mile or two across the ravines. People 
are coming to know that when ‘they hear the music, 


*Missionaries to Picalqui, Ecuador, 
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a worship service or some special program is about 
to begin. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL had an average attend- 
ance for the three-month period of January-March 
1950 of twelve Ecuadorians, a slight increase in 
spite of renewed local opposition. In January the 
friendly priest in Esperanza, the town to the west, 
was replaced by a fanatic. He co-operated very effec- 
tively with the hostile priest in Tabacundo, to the 
east, in an effort to keep the children from attending 
day school or Sunday school. All were threatened 
with excommunication, and a few left. After a week 
or two most of those who had been frightened away 
returned, although some of the most faithful in the 
Sunday school—some with twelve Sundays’ perfect 
attendance—have not dared to return. The Es- 
peranza priest beat one of the children with a stick, 
trying to get the child to tell what kind of religious 
instruction and anti-Catholic doctrines were being 
taught in our day school. Later an Indian, possibly 
instigated by the priest, attempted to beat the chil- 
dren as they made their way to school. In the midst 
of the crisis we called in some of the less timid par- 
ents and urged them to do everything possible to 
counter the attempts of the priest to break up the 
school. To the children themselves we tried to ex- 
plain as convincingly as possible the sacrifices which 
their national heroes had made to bring freedom to 
their land; that democracy means, among other 
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Oliver Mabee displays a newly-purchased bull. 


things, the right to go to the school of one’s choice; 
that no one except God in Christ was Lord of their 
lives; that the methods of Jesus were quite different 
from those of the local priests. The Sunday-school 
attendance dropped distressingly for a while, and 
one Sunday no one came. But a faithful few have 
come back and new persons come to visit almost 
every Sunday. The number of persons borrowing 
books from the town library also dropped suddenly. 
The priest informed the people that he can see from 
his room across the square just who is borrowing 
Protestant literature! When the library was opened 
some months ago, our first customer was a little girl 
who delighted in reading children’s books about 
Jesus. We thought we were winning a friend for the 
mission. Later she confided that she was going to 
be a nun! Since the priest issued his ban, she has 
not been seen near our library. The town council, 
which owns the building that houses our library, 
has not charged us rent for four months. 


DAY SCHOOL. Our first teacher, Juan Benalcazar, 
has been with us since the school’s beginning in Oc- 
tober 1946. At the opening of his third year he was 
married, and we added his wife to our staff. In spite 
of the slander and insults to which they are subject 
because they work for a Protestant organization, 
both are very capable and loyal to the mission. We 
pay the government standard salary—about the 
equivalent of $30.00 in United States money per 
teacher per month, with an automatic raise each 
year based on length of service in the profession. 
A large room and a glassed-in porch at the west 
end of our house serve as class rooms. The first and 
second grades are in one room, taught by Matilde 
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Benalcazar; and the third, fourth, and fifth grades 
are in the other room, taught by Juan. 

A school lunch is provided for all the forty-nine 
pupils. Some of the food is grown in the school 
gardens, where each child has a small plot to culti- 
vate along with the larger strip farmed together. 
Grace is said each day at mealtime in the school 
lunchroom. 

The two of us are engaged in weekday Christian 
education in the school, and in addition, train a 
junior choir and conduct a weekly chapel and a 
music class. The junior choir, dressed in green 
ponchos, made its first appearance at the Christmas 
programs. 

Weekly meetings are held with the teachers, and 
once each year there is a school outing. A Parent- 
Teacher Association was organized in the fall, with 
meetings held about once a month. 


AGRICULTURIST HOMER MOSER, after 
twenty years in Brazil and five years in Mexico, has 
come to share with us for a few months his valuable 
experience as a lay missionary with a primary in- 
terest in rural work and agricultural missions. He 
arrived a few weeks before the Mabees left on fur- 
lough, and has taken charge of the Picalqui farm 
with a wonderful enthusiasm. At the same time his 
gracious spirit and joviality are winning friends for 
the mission both among Indians and others. Oliver 
Mabee had begun a new irrigation ditch to bring 
water from the ravine to the farm pond (capacity 
200,000 gal.), and engineer Moser completed this 
job very efficiently, supervising the installation of 
what might be called the Moser Dam! He is talented 
also as a magician, having entertained thirty-three 
Indians on our porch at a welcome party. This 
magic touch extends to producing home-cured 
bacon and ham (a possible additional source of in- 
come for the farm) as well as to being a gifted chapel 
speaker and just the kind of singer we needed to 
strengthen our feeble congregational singing on 
Sunday morning! We prize his counsel highly, and 
wish that he might stay longer than originally in- 
tended. 


EARTHQUAKE SUFFERERS obtained some re- 
lief through a shipment made by the Church of 
the Brethren through Church World Service. It 
was Paul’s privilege to assist in the distribution of 
these goods during the first week in January to some 
villages that had up to that time received no aid in 
the five months since the quake. A local Protestant 
Committee is continuing relief work, helping 
worthy families by aiding in the purchase of build- 
ing materials to reconstruct their homes. The pro- 
vincial capital near the center of the quake was 
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made the seat of a new bishopric, and the newly- 
appointed bishop was recently made head of the 
governmental relief agency. With the head of the 
Red Cross a fanatic Catholic, this will make it 
doubly difficult for Protestants to receive assistance 
through any channel but the Protestant Commit- 
tee. This committee, by contrast, has been offering 
aid to those families in greatest need, regardless of 
their religious affiliation, and trying hard to avoid 
the perennial plague of “rice Christians.” 


THE MEDICAL PROGRAM continues to bring 
scores of people to the farm month by month. Since 
March 5, the two of us have been trying to supply 
the right kind of pill, injection, or other medicine 
ordered by the doctor on his monthly visits. In 
January and March Dr. Paul Roberts and Kay Erb, 
R. N., of HCJB were here for one-day visits. Forty 
patients turned up on March 4 and kept the doctor 
busy all day. Treatments were given from March 5 
to 31, some patients every day with fourteen on one 
day. A few have accepted our invitation to attend 
Sunday school. We look upon this medical program 
as an outreach of Christian love, valid in and of it- 
self, and also as a steppingstone to participation by 
our Ecuadorian friends in the religious activities 
and other phases of our mission program. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS. Since our return to 
Ecuador on July 22, we have been more impressed 
than ever before by the tremendous opportunities 
here and the woefully limited time and lack of per- 
sonnel to get a job done. 

At this moment there are seed experiments that 
should have been sown weeks ago; there are com- 
munities nearby which we should have visited be- 
fore now; there are sick mothers and babies who go 
unattended; our literacy program, the basis of our 
approach to the adults, is suffering from lack of 
promotion. And, to climax it all, there is a financial 
statement that will take days and days of desk work 
to complete. We arrived in 1946, the Mabees in 
1947. With the work increasing by leaps and bounds, 
1948 and 1949 have gone by with no new personnel 
arriving. During our furlough, the agricultural ex- 
pansion program of the Mabees left almost no time 
for anything else. We earnestly hope, therefore, that 
another year will find a more complete staff at 
Picalqui, in harmony with the recommendations of 
the survey commission. 

If Picalqui is to prove anything, it must be given 
a fair chance to operate with more than a bare mini- 
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mum of personnel, In the book, Indians of the High 
Andes, the survey commission apparently contem- 
plated that the staff would include “agriculturist, 
doctor, nurse, social worker, school teacher, evan- 
gelist,” and the recommended division of work in 
the mission project obviously necessitates more than 
the present two families. For example, the “Medical 
and Public Health Service” outlined by the com- 
mission would require a competent M.D. devoting 
full time to the medical task alone. And, more im- 
portant, if we are to meet the needs of this county 
at all fairly (16,000 people without a doctor or 
nurse), we cannot be content with anything less 
than a first-class mission medical service. 


IN SUMMARY. Sunday-school sessions, following a 
form of the “unified service,” have been held each 
Sunday since our return to Picalqui, with attend- 
ance varying from g to 33, and averaging 10, not 
counting North Americans. Two special Christmas 
programs each had an attendance of about 175 
people. 

Special gatherings of a religious nature have been 
held periodically for men, women, young people, 
children, and the public-school teachers of the sur- 
rounding towns. 

Literacy work offers a very definite evangelistic 
opportunity, and new literates have found our 
Spanish juvenile religious books and the Laubach 
“Story of Jesus” very attractive reading. Our first 
issue of New Life was published in December. It is 
a two-page bulletin, with almost 1000 copies per- 
sonally handed out by us each time. This bulletin 
becomes useful “literature” for new literates, and 
for those who cannot read it is an incentive to 
learn, if only to find out what Protestants think. 

In November part of the mission library was 
moved to the dispensary on the town plaza, open to 
the public on each Sunday afternoon. A total of 201 
books and 72 magazines were borrowed by people of 
all ages, during the five-month period. 

House-to-house visits in the open country have 
given fine opportunity for widening friendship and 
“conversational evangelism.” We have been pleased 
at the warm welcome we receive everywhere. In 
spite of the fact that the priest may not greet us, the 
innate politeness of the common people has not 
been dampened. Visiting in the Indian homes at 
the time of a medical treatment also opens the way 
for conveying to our new-found friends something 
of the sacredness of human life and the love of a 
Saviour for even “the least of these,” 
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“Walk as children of light.” 


“Arise, Shine; for Thy Light Is Come” 


Since so much of church singing is by rote or proxy, there should be an effort to 
lift the worship in song to a higher plane. As we sing and as we listen to the great 
hymns and anthems of the Church, it should be with appreciation and under- 
standing. An alert mind, a reverent heart, and a desire to glorify God should 
make our singing a creative act. 

“Arise, shine; for thy light is come” is a Messianic song found in Isaiah 60:1, 
a song of redemption, which brings the message of salvation. No longer need we 
sit or grope in darkness, for Jesus has come to redeem the world. These words, 
which sing their way into burdened, saddened hearts, are filled with joy. If they 
are set to music, the major, not the minor key should be used. 

Who is “thy light’? Jesus Christ is the Light of the world. In one of His 
great “I am’s” He announces that He is light and proclaims the promise of 
light for His followers. The darkness of sin is dispelled by His gift of salvation. 
When He comes into a life, darkness flees, day dawns, and a day star arises in 
the heart. A willful closing of the windows of the soul shuts out the light and 
enshrouds that one in the impenetrable darkness of sin. The illumination of our 
lives is dependent upon the radiance of His presence. Lives untouched by Jesus 
are like unlighted candles, useless and purposeless. Both were made for shining. 
Our lives should gleam and glow with God’s love. 

The call of this well-loved anthem is to “arise, shine.” Indifference and in- 
activity are banished, dejection turns to action, for the Christian life is one of 
vital, compelling force. 

Why shine? For the good of mankind and for the glory of God. We are re- 
flectors of the light that points men to God. To withhold that light or to ob- 
scure it by evil deeds is to rob God and our fellow men. The light is for all 
nations and it is the Christian’s duty to share it. The universality of the Gospel 
needs to be emphasized. 

How is the light to spread? Not by some miraculous event, but by the faith- 
fulness of the individual light-bearers. Christ says to His followers, “Ye are the 
light of the world.” To receive the light and to send out the light is their twofold 
privilege. Their individual and collective shining makes a lighted pathway 
toward God. 

The driving of a car on a dark night when the lights intermittently go off is 
a perilous experience. Along the spiritual pathway, there need be no such hazard, 
for the Lord is an everlasting light, steadfast and unwavering. To those who trust 
Him there is always light for the next step and strength for the task as it comes. 
Darkness brings a sense of insecurity and fear, but light brings assurance and 
peace. “The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? the Lord is 
the strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid?” 

The way we walk is an indication of the amount of light we are appropriating. 
As airplanes deviate from their course and are lost when they get off the beam, 
so strays a person who is not in close touch with God. Some have just enough 
light to enable them to falter and stumble along life’s pilgrimage, but the radiant 
Christian walks triumphantly, avoiding the pitfalls and overcoming the handi- 
caps. How walkest thou? “Walk as children of light.” “Arise, shine.” 











—EMMA Wysor DUNLAP 
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Just a Door 


Doors such as this one are so commonplace to us that we 
sometimes forget how few are open to men and women in 
some other lands 


By KATHERYNE L. THOMPSON* 


J UST a door, that’s all, a plain wooden door 
made of boards, no panels nor carving, no shiny 
brass knob, no paint. Just a door. You might pass 
by it without even seeing it, or you might think it 
only one more like dozens of doors in Kiangyin. 
And so it is in appearance, plain, gray, uninterest- 
ing. 

But what matters about a door is not the appear- 
ance it presents to the passer-by. We all know that 
appearances are deceitful. The important question 
concerning a door is ‘““What is on the other side?” 
The answer to that question makes this door beau- 
tiful, for it is the door by which we enter the 
Woman’s Bible School. 

What is on the other side? Of course you all read 
months ago about the rebuilding of our beloved 
“Ai Yuen Dong,” the Love Garden Hall, and the 
completion of the second building which makes it 
possible to entertain comfortably a large group of 
women at the annual country women’s conference. 
Those are the biggest things on the other side of 
our door; but happy and thankful as we are to 
have them and much as they add to the life of the 
place in comfort and convenience, in a way they, 
too, are doors through which we get to the real life 
of the Kiangyin Woman’s Bible School. 

Go in through the door at eight o’clock some 
morning when the whole group is assembled for 
morning chapel. Of course everybody is there! Not 
only all the students, and not only the teacher whose 
turn it is to lead, but all the teachers, and also 
Mrs. Wang, widow of a former country pastor, who 
lives there now, and Mrs. Mei, whose husband is a 
student in the Seminary at Wusih, and her tiny 
girl who likes to join in the songs whether she 
knows the tune or not. 

Go in through that door with me at eight-thirty 
Monday morning when I go to play the organ for 


*Missionary, Kiangyin, Ku., China. 
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the singing class. You will be greeted by a smiling 
group as they rise to bow to me and to young Mr. 
Wang who leads them in the songs. Each year as 
new students enter they bring from their country 
churches that particular church’s variation of the 
hymns, which may be all right where everyone in 
the congregation sings the same variation. But in 
order to have better harmony in our services here 
Mr. Wang goes over and over the rough places, 
patiently and skillfully ironing out the wrinkles, un- 
til I am coming more and more to depend on the 
Bible school students in the Sunday morning serv- 
ice to help keep the hymns going at good tempo. 

Go in with me some day when I go to give an or- 
gan lesson, but you must be quiet and sympathetic, 
for the girls are timid. They are somewhat beyond 
the ideal age for beginners and their fingers are not 
yet agile, but they are happy to be looking forward 
to the time when they can play the hymns and help 
other women sing them. 

Go in after dinner and turn down the walk to the 
second building. There you will find a free school 
in which sixty children who could not possibly 
pay the fees in our primary school are being taught 
“readin’, and writin’, and ‘rithmetic’—entirely 
without the hickory stick! They also receive Biblical 
instruction. The teachers are the Bible school stu- 
dents who are giving their time that these children 
may have a chance. Go in on Sunday afternoon and 
see these same children, plus little brothers and 
sisters, in Sunday school. 

These are the day by day, week after week ac- 
tivities beyond the door. On occasion you could 
attend a Christian wedding, a meeting of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, or some other special 
gathering, but always you will find smiling faces, 
willing spirits, and loving hearts. The opening of 
that door has meant a Christian education for 
dozens of young women, and some glorious day we 
shall learn for how many it has proved to be the 
door to heaven. 
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A church paper intended to tell 
the Gospel story to its readers 


O 


Evangelista 


By FRANCES E. HESSER 


Missionary to Brazil 


EVANGELISTA is a journal which, as its 
() name implies, exists for the purpose of evan- 
gelizing. It goes far and wide throughout 
Brazil and other Portuguese-speaking countries. It 
is available to all because a year’s subscription of 
twelve numbers costs only ten cents. This little 
paper carries no news items or advertisements or 
announcements, nor articles of a controversial na- 
ture; its sole purpose is to take the Good News of 
the love of Jesus Christ to as many as will read it. 
Many denominations use this simple Gospel paper 
and all attest to its value. 

Can a paper really evangelize? 

A man received a copy of the Evangelista sent by 
a friend without his knowledge. “Descalvado,” he 
said when he saw the name of the distant city where 
the paper is published, “Who knows me in Descal- 
vado?” His curiosity aroused, he read—and _ be- 
lieved, he and his house. His grandson, in full-time 
Christian service, told the story. A minister in mak- 
ing his appeal for contributions for the Evangelista 
stated that his father-in-law, now an elder in the 
church, was converted through the reading of this 
paper. A friend writes that it is his pleasure to 
get new subscribers in his city and adds, “Some of 
those who, a few years ago, were bitter enemies of 
the Gospel are now members or friends of our 
church.” 

There are some discouragements, of course, es- 
pecially as a few people return the paper with the 
statement, “I am a Catholic,” or something similar. 
However, as one subscriber wrote, “The Evange- 
lista continues to fulfill its mission as a strong de- 
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Nazareth Pimenta receiving offerings and subscriptions for O Evangelista. 





fender of the Gospel; some papers comment on its 
articles, among them The Catholic Home and 
The Fighter (Roman Catholic papers) throw against 
it all kinds of opposition. On the other hand, it is 
encouraging to see that its struggles are being 
crowned with success.” 

Started many years ago by Dr. Alva Hardie, the 
publication has been carried on by West Brazil 
Mission, now having as its editor Miss Ruth B. See. 
Helping with the business end is a girl reared by 
Miss See and trained in the Patrocinio Bible School 
—Nazareth Pimenta, a devoted and capable Bra- 
zilian girl. 

“Our dear Journal,” as it is affectionately called 
by many subscribers, has won a place in the hearts 
of many whose lives have been enriched by its read- 
ing. These friends write in the most personal way 
and often appear with unusual requests. One sub- 
scriber asked that the paper wire him congratula- 
tions on his wedding day! Another asked that we 
publish a poem he had written and compose music 
to which it could be set. But these are true friends 
and untiring in their efforts to place the Evange- 
lista in the hands of as many as will accept a Gospel 
paper. 

O Evangelista goes into places that cannot be 
reached by a person or even by the Bible because 
of the fear that many have, not knowing that the 
prohibited Book is God’s Word. The Evangelista 
is to be seen in hospitals and jails and railway sta- 
tions. An Indian wrote that he had found a piece 
of an Evangelista and asked for a subscription. 
Letters come from prisoners who have found 
through this printed message the Truth that sets 
men free. Far and deep is the reach of “our dear 
Journal.” 
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A Tribute to Mrs. Ross Frazier 






Bennington, 


Too much cannot be said of Mrs. Ross Frazier 
and her Christian influence in her home, church, 
and community. She was a pioneer resident of 
Bryan County for over fifty years. 

Leola Russell was born in Easley, South Caro- 
lina, on December 21, 1869. In 1890 she came by 
wagon with her parents and eight brothers and 
sisters to Lamar County, Texas. There were no 
Presbyterian churches in the community in which 
they settled, so for many years they worshiped 
with the Methodist people. The writer once asked 
the father how he managed to bring up that large 
family in the Presbyterian faith. He replied, “Oh! 
on Sunday afternoon we studied the Shorter Cate- 
chism and read the Christian Observer.” 

In 1899 Miss Leola (as she was affectionately 
called) came to Indian Territory as a missionary 
teacher under Rev. W. J. B. Lloyd, missionary to 
the Indians. She taught at Old Church for four 
years, where she married Ross Frazier. Their home 
was established at Bennington; they became charter 
members of the newly organized church there. 

As we have contacted many of her pupils in the 
years in Oklahoma we find her influence far-reach- 
ing. She impressed upon them the value of integrity, 
the dignity of labor, and the promises of Christi- 
anity. 


Her home was one of hospitality. When we ar- 


rived in Indian Presbytery thirty-eight years ago, we 
were joyfully received into this lovely home, and re- 
mained there until a house could be secured for us. 
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Oklahoma 


As a Christian she strived to walk as the Master 
walked. She loved her church and supported it 
loyally by her presence and gifts. Soon after her 
husband’s death, her home burned. Her family 
and friends felt she could live more comfortably in 
Durant in her declining years. Her answer to this 
proposal was final: “Oh no, the Durant Church 
does not need me, but the little church at Benning- 
ton does.” 

She suffered much but she bore this pain with 
patience and Christian fortitude. During her 
long illness she never lost interest in her friends and 
her church. She was named by the women of the 
Synod of Oklahoma for Honorary Life Member- 
ship, which she so richly deserved, but death claimed 
her before the honor was conferred. 

She passed away May 21. The funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. R. M. Firebaugh, D.D., 
and her pastor, Rev. E. Frank Camp. The large 
crowd that filled the church and the lovely flowers 
were testimonies of the high esteem in which she 
was held. 


“Strength and dignity are her clothing; 


She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and the law 
of kindness is on her tongue. 


And let her works praise her in the gates.” 


Mrs. R. M. Firebaugh 
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Beginning Together 


(Continued from page 411) 


who had been a librarian set up a system for cata- 
loging photographs the teachers had collected. An- 
other parent organized a committee to help with 
costumes for school assembly programs. 

Parents began to notice the effects of the experi- 
ences children in Miss Mitchell’s school were hav- 
ing. Nor did they fail to notice the pride the chil- 
dren took in having their parents come to help at 
school. 


Time Well Spent 


The plans which Miss Jones, Miss Hardy, Miss 
Leslie, Mrs. Case, and Miss Mitchell report as help- 
ing them understand their children at the start 
of the school year are not different from those many 
teachers find helpful. These approaches merely em- 
phasize that preparing the way for a good school 
adjustment for children brings parents and teach- 
ers together. 

Unfortunately, this phase of teacher preparation 
is usually found to be very sketchy. The pre-service 
program taught her to work with children but 
shortchanged her on the technique of working with 
adults. 

Although a teacher feels uncertain of herself with 
parents, she need not put off working with them. 
It is possible to learn by doing and to profit from 
the mistakes one makes. 

A principle ever to be kept in mind is that 
co-operation between parents and teachers does not 
come about by lecturing to parents. That merely 
has a way of closing doors. To keep the doors open, 
there must be a mutual exchange of ideas between 
parents and teachers and a sincere respect for the 
opinions of each for the other. 





Are You Getting Ready 


(Continued from page 403) 


and several playlets for Sunday school and church 
presentation (America for Christ, Life at Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College, A Visit to the Chinese Mis- 
sion, Home Front Witnesses, and Thy Children 
All). 


Visual Aids 


1. A poster presenting the work of the Board of 
Church Extension. 

2. A new map of the South showing the work of 

Home Missions is to be ready for distribution 






during the study season. 

3. Several movies are available for a maintenance 
fee of $1.00. They are all 16mm sound films in 
color and are to be secured from the Board 
of Church Extension. 

Highland Heritage (29 minutes)—Story of 
mountain missions, particularly the work 
at Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Ken- 
tucky. 

For God, America, and Mexico (21 minutes) 
—Life at Texas-Mexican Industrial Insti- 
tute. 

We Would Be Building (23 minutes)—Story 
of a new church project at Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 


The new film, Again Pioneers, being produced 
by the Protestant Film Commission, is expected to 
be released in October but reservations are not 
being made by the Board of Church Extension un- 
til the release date is definitely announced. This 
is a home mission movie dealing with the migrant 
problem. ’ 

A new film on Church Extension, being produce 
by the Board of Church Extension, is in the process 
of preparation and is scheduled for release the lat- 
ter part of 1950 or the early part of 1951. 





With But One Purpose 


(Continued from page 406) 


medical training, will be able to render a conspicu- 
ous service to the Indians of the high Andes. 

A recent critic of poetry has indicated among 
other things that the function of poetry is “to set 


‘up in the reader’s sense a vibration corresponding 


to what was set up in the writer.” How truly this 
can be transferred from the realm of literature to 
the realm of religious experience! As we look at 
Paul, the first great missionary of the Christian 
era, we see that the main result of his ministry 
was the setting up in the souls of men the vibrations 
of his own great beating heart. And as these new 
missionaries go out to their respective places this 
same process will be repeated through them. They 
will have many jobs, but only one purpose. In their 
own souls the deep vibrations of God’s grace and 
of His goodness have been set in motion. And now 
in His strength they are going out, that through 
them, similar vibrations may be set up in the souls 
of men throughout the whole wide earth. 

Because of their ministry many will be brought to 
repentance and faith and to a knowledge of God 
through Jesus Christ. 
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Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 








Africa 


CONGO MISSION 
— Station, 1917 
P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Aun, Miss Virginia 
r, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Ny Miss Virginia 
i iss Margaret L. (R. a ) 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T 
* *tPunt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
*Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 
Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
WEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
tog Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 


Kakinda, ag 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LU. UPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address, A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
*Longenecker, Kev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R.., Jr. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
tirby, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Moore. Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss "= ¥) W. (R.N.) 
tPhipps, — Ruth 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs on BD. 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. xg 
*McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Pruitt, Rev. -. Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, III 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John 8. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. a C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
*Halverstadt, Mr. oan Mrs. James A. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. M., 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N. ) 


*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Feanklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 
(Par Kamponde Gare] 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
McMurray. Miss Charlotte B. 
*Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


(Address: A 
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Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
*Moore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. eee Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
*Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway T. 
Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey ta N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H 


—o— 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL— CAMPINAS 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 

Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Rio de Janeiro 
(Address: Silva Jardin, No. 23, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Cambudquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: Compe Belo, E. de Minas, 
razil) 


Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Por&, Brazil) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, Minas 
Gerias, Brazil) 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G 
Carnahan, say Margaret 
Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 
*Kennedy, Miss Bernice 
Lacy, iss Sarah W. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Paraguacu Paulista 
(Address: Caixa 88, Paraquacu Paulista, 
E. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Heflin, Mise Pauline 
Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 
Foster, Miss Edith 








NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nanc 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, "Miss Mary Virginia 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 
Recife (Pernambuco) Station. 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
*Boyce, Miss Lina 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, Brazil) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, Brazil) 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Fortaleza 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


*Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R 
Araxa Station 


(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerias, Brazil 1) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
Carmo do Parnahyba 


(Address: Carmo do Parnahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 

Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte Car- 
melo, Minas Geraes, Brazil) 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 

Patrocinio Station, 1925 


(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Patos 
(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
de Minas, Brazil) 
*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Goiania Station, 1940 
(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
Uberaba 
(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
*Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 
Uruana 
(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. a ® 

*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Foochow, Fu. 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 


*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 


ttMontgomery, Rev- and Mrs. J. N. 
(formerly Shanghai) 

(Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, 

Taipeh, Formosa) 


ttWells, Miss Lillian C., 
(formerly Hwaianfu) 
43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Formosa 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
Currie, Rev. and *Mrs. Edw. 8. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 


(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 


(Address: taney, a [eeingienapel 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 


*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangau, China) 


Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 

Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

Farrior, iss Ruth 

*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and *Mrs. Joseph L. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 

*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Nelson, Dr. and *Mrs. Henry 8. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 
(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 





Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A. 
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Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 
Gifu Station, 1917 
(Address: 7 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, 
Gifu, Japan) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
Kobe Station, 1890 


Borie, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 
1478 Shironomae, -Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Meieeene, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


+tMcLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
1 1 Yamade-Cho, 3 Chome, Nede:Ku, 
Ko 


Mitchell’ Sev. Irvine G. 
3 Kumochi- Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, Mikage-Cho, 
—_— Hyogo Ken, Kobe, 


Hane Miss Margaret 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Kochi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 

Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: 439 Nakabu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 

Brady, Mr. John H. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 
*ttBrown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
well, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
430 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zent- 
suji, Kagawa Ken, Japan 
TttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


on furlough. " . 
‘emporary Assignment. 
— of missionary children: 
Associate and short term worker! 


POSTAL 


Nagoya Station, 1887 


Archibald, Miss Margaret 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Hi- 
gashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto-Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai, 


Japan 

ttKok, Miss Annie 
147 Joto-Cho, 6 Chome, Kita-Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 

ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
147 Joto-Cho, 6 Chome, Kita-Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 

—r Mrs. L. C. M. 

4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Hi- 

pat Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 


Address: 65 Saiwai Cho, Roku Bancho» 
Takamatsu, Japan 


Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
salle 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION 

Owing to war conditions in Korea 
and the withdrawal of our mission- 
aries, mail service to Korea is sus- 
pended at the present time. An- 
nouncements will be made through 
the Church papers when new ad- 
dresses for our Korean missionaries 
are ascertained. 

Chunjua Station, 1896 
(Address: North Chulla Province, 
hunju, Korea) 

Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul 8. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 

Greene, Miss Willie Burnice 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Lin er, Miss Gene 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A 

Pri , Miss Margaret (R. N. ) 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 
T: , Miss Mariella (R.N.) 
*Winn, Rev. 8. Dwight 





*Winn, Miss Emily 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Kwangju, Korea) 
Cumming, Rev. ag Mrs. Bruce A. 
*Dodson, Miss Mary L 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
*McQueen, Miss Anna 
*Miller, Rev. and Mrs. M. M. 


Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Beaty, — Mildred (R.N.) 


orelia Station, 1919 
(Address: pee “‘La Luz” Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexi 





co) 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn, (R. N,) 
*Myers, Mr. one Mrs. Z. V 

Ross, Rev. 

Ross, Dr. 7" Hire, J. Hervey 

Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 

Wing, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T., Jr: 


Palacios, Texas 
(Address: Box 1, porate, Texas) 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 


- Luis Potosi 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Talmage, Miss Janet Cc ae (Address: Sen Lu, “irae 8.L.P., 
mage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
Soonchun Station, 1913 Gag: Sie No.2, Apart P 
(Address: South Chulla Province, Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
nchun, Korea) In ependencia No. 90 
*Biggar, Miss Meta 


Boyer, Rev. cori Mrs. E. T. Taxco Station 

rate a, Hagen faciceg, Arar est 
aniel, Vv. an rs. Mugene lL. * ’ ex1 

McNeill, Miss Elizabeth G. Pressly, Rev. — Mrs. Henry Elliott 

Miller, Miss Louise 


e oloapan 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J, Kelly (Add FP a om 7, Teloloapan, 


4 Guerrero, Mexico) 
Mexico 


Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
MEXICO MISSION 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 


(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
uerrero, Mexico) 
tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Sg ag o Coyoacan, 
co 


.F., Mexi 
*Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 


Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
Morelos No. 3 


Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
t, Miss Florence 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 
Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Mokpo, Korea) 

Codington, Dr, and Mrs. Herbert A., Jr. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 

McMurphy, Miss Ada 


(Address: oh... No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClelland, ‘Miss Alice J. 


Toluca 
(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Crus, 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Cuahutemoc 72 








RATES 


Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 


the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, 


and 3 cents for each additional ounce 


or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Brazil and Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and con- 
ditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the 





i“ 


General Assembly: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 


ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


The General Council, 324 Church St., 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Jr., 
Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, Director of 


Public Relations. 


Board of World Missjons, 113—16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Mr. Curry B. 


Hearn, Treasurer. 


Drvision or Overseas Rewer: Rev. Vernon 8. 3, 


Broyles, Jr., Chairman. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 eng | Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Ver 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 

Secretary of Promotion; 


Charles H. Gibboney, 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Drviston oF Home Missrons, 605 Henry ow 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude 
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Decatur, Defense Service. 


Associate 


lor, Secretary. 


Drviston or CuristiaN REtaTiIons, 808 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

Division oF Evanceuism, 36 Hunter St., SW, 

Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H 


D.D., Secretary. 


Drvision or Raptio, 36 Hunter St., SW, Atlanta 
Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., 


Secretary. 


mes ©. Dr. Edward D 


Jr., Secretary. 


Agencies of the Church 


Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mce- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 
M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of 
Town and Country Church; Department of 


Division oF Necro Work, 36 Hunter Street, 
SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batche- 


Board of Education, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 

Grant, "Executive Secretary; Mr. 

John S. Geant, Treasurer. 

Drvision or Reuicrous Epucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Drviston or Men’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 


United States. Air-mail rates to Brazil and Mexico are 10 cents per half ounce. 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 eents each for ouble cards to 

China, Japan, and Africa; 2 centa to Mexico and Brazil. 

mmercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 

for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
meets of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal 
uide. 





~ 


Division or HigHerR Epucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 


Drviston oF Pusuication: Mr. Clinton Harris, 
General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Building, 

Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs, 
se Executive Secretary; Rev. Bernard A. 
Melihan D.D., Assistant to Executive; Rev. 
William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Board of Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive ‘Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
tant Secretary; Miss Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, — Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: T. S. McPheeters, President; 
Mr. George uM Gan Secretary-Treasurer. 


H. Thompson, 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 
Fully Accredited Senior High School 
Christian Influences—Moderate Rates 
Work Opportunities—Scholarship Aid 


O. C. SKINNER, President R. H. PHILP, Principal 


KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. 
Co-educational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. 

Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 

(1) Competitive (3) Grant-in-Aid 





(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work 
Summer session. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Catalog. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 
For catalogues and information, write: 


Samuel Burney Hay, President 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 


A coeducational institution distinctive in Christian ideals. Pres- 
byterian. Founded in 1856. Fully accredited academic work—first 
two years of college. Outstanding departments in music and busi- 
ness. Residence for women and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. 


Catalogue S 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





Accredited Coeducational Christian 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 
A Junior College in Western North Carolina 


.. Two Years Terminal Courses: 
a oe pe mem a Secveeecial 
‘owar ospita i 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pecuunine oo 
X-ray, Lab. Technicians 
For information write 


FLETCHER NELSON, President 











Ccome College ranks 
very high in the percent- 
age of graduates listed in 
Who’s Who! Women and 
men alike leave Centre 
destined for high posi- 
tions. Fully accredited 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Co-ordinate plan of edu- 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO cation under Christian in- 
WANT SUCCESS ...A Centre fluences. Write today for 
Diploma really means something! new view book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions Box 401-S 
Danville, Kentucky 





BELHAVEN COLLEGE 


Jackson, Mississippi 


A Standard Four-Year Presbyterian 
College for Young Women 
Highest Educational and Cultural 
Advantages under Positive Religious Influences 
Write 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
Box A-13 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 


A rich educational experience 
in a 
joyous Christian atmosphere 


MARSHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 
Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and on 
mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wave DuBose, President 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Virginia 


A Christian Preparatory School 


A distinctive school for boys and girls from kindergarten 
ons 6th grade; for girls only from 6th grade through high 
school. 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
(For high school girls) 
RicHarp OrmE FLINN, JR., President ¢ Tuyrza S. Askew, Principal 


THE NAPSONIAN SCHOOL 
North Avenue Presbyterian School 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 








“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 

—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY (Continued) 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High School and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for the second semester of the 
current school year and for the school year beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1951, 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Queens, an accredited liberal arts college for women, offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees with fields of concentration leading 
to numerous vocations. Write THE REGISTRAR for 
information about the 1950-51 session, 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 











AUSTIN COLLEGE 
Founded 1849 


A coeducational Christian Liberal Arts College: A 
strong Christian faculty and student body: Courses in 
all of the Liberal and Fine Arts. 

Write for catalogue and full information to: 


W. B. GUERRANT, President 
Sherman, Texas 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 




















No Presbyterian Home Should Be Without 
THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 


the complete Church Paper 


Stimulating Editorials—Instructive Theological Discussions for Minister and Layman—Full 
Treatment of the Sunday School Lesson for Each Sunday—Full Outlines for Young People’s 
Programs—Helps for Your Programs for the Women of the Church—Missionary Stories for 
Children—Excellent Coverage of Local and General Church News— 


Write today for a free sample copy, or, better still, send us your 
subscription. The subscription price is only $1.50 per year. Think- 
ing Churchmen and Church Women can’t afford to be without 


THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 


Weaverville, North Carolina 
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fhe 


in every Presbyterian home every week! 


CHURCH PAPER WEEK -OCT. 8-15 





YOU WON'T WANT TO MISS 
ALL THIS” IN 1950-51 


At teast ... 


. . 864 pages of up-to-the-minute church news and 
information 


. 204 photographs and illustrations 


. 254 lively letters to the editor 





qEACHER : ¢ telling . 290 feature and inspirational articles on vital subjects 


ity % meant j ; 
rum nase. . . 306 church news stories from every synod written 


n a concise and interesting manner for busy people 


. 12 sermons-of-the-month (by invitation only) 


. 52 of “the very best’ helps on the uniform Bible 
lesson by Ernest Trice Thompson, co-editor THE 
OUTLOOK, and author of the mission study book 
for October 


. a dozen movie and scores of book reviews 
. » pages full of helps for the Christian home 


. weekly reports on wide-awake activities of progres- 
sive churches 


. 104 straightforward editorial interpretations of what 
is happening 





* “eresteds ore 
inter and ™ D) 
pe . 52 columns of our feature that most people read 


first: Ministerial Mention 


. SCORES OF HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
YOU IN YOUR CHURCH WORK 


THE OUTLOOK HAS L-I-F-E, IT IS FULL OF IN- 
TEREST; IT IS A CHURCH PAPER THAT IS 
DIFFERENT 


Recommend it to your friends for Church Paper Week 
and urge them to subscribe. 





(Names given on request) “Based on average first six months of 1950. 
To— 
CREE THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 1 N. 6th St. 
Richmond 19, Va. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS Please send me your packet of 20 Outlook reprints free . . . and 


enter my order for the next 52 issues at the special rate to NEW 


: , Bac ee subscribers of $3.00 (regularly $4). 
Send in your subscription within go : ' Ni 


days on the order form at right and a PRO i oisine S cA Reales Dae OA OREO er eee 

packet of 20 of the most helpful Outlook 

reprints will be sent you FREE in return DEECE: 2.5.56 bree’ aint 6. @ Bib we lle alpen be eh rme fan € ioe vA Oe 

for your promptness. What’s more—your “Eo 5 A RB ea Zone yO GR 

subscription now will count toward your .} 

church’s quota for Church Paper Week. Church ......-+-s see. Seen ee eee eee eee eee e ee eees 
[] Check enclosed (] Bill me 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK ul : ‘ ‘ 
(Note: A new subscriber is defined as one who has not received 
1 N. Sixth Street Richmond 19, Va. THE OUTLOOK regularly in the past three months). 








age ia 


Soetk aE 


he Vion unclaimed 
by any denomination ? 





give generously Ral 
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